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PREPARATION for applying Seal-O-San is 
simple. Clean the floor, pour Seal-O-San into a 
pan, and apply 2 quick-drying coats. 


APPLICATION. Your con catily 


apply a Seal-O-San finish. Just mop it on with 
lambswool mops. No costly labor is needed. 


MAINTENANCE. No costly maintenance is 
necessary with Seal-O-San. A heavy, dustless | 


mop keeps the floor in perfect condition. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
This Seal-O-San Coaches Basketball Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in the 
country. It contains articles, diagrams, 
photos, and suggestions oh offense, 
defense, fundamentals, and tournament 
play — written by A ica'’s leading 
coaches. Its contents are of value to 
university coach and high school coach 


ODAY’S GAME calls for speed—speed—and more 

speed. With the elimination of the center jump, 

players travel up and down the floor at a furious 
pace. The team that outspeeds its opponent—wins. 


Yet how easily you can give your team added “zip”. 
Just put a Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor. For a 
Seal-O-San finish is made for speedier play. It provides 
100% sure-footing. It permits a man to run, pivot, pass, 
dribble or shoot without skid or fall. It helps prevent 
those accidents that often bench your best players. 

More than 4200 coaches have found Seal-O-San the 
most economical, most durable floor finish they could 
buy. So, let your players put a Seal-O-San finish on your 
gym floor. Then notice how it gives your team more 
speed—the kind that chalks up victory after victory. 
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H®® is a practical solution to the dust 
problem on playgrounds, tennis courts 
and athletic fields! 

Gulf Sani-Soil-Set—developed by Gulf’s 
research technologists—is an ideal product 
for dust allaying purposes on earth sur- 
faces. Properly applied, it will not “track”. 
It will not harm shoes or clothing. It can 
be applied at low cost—and one applica- 


Easily Applied ¢ Inexpensive « Long Lasting 


tion per season or year will suffice. 

Write for your copy of our free booklet 
“Gulf Sani-Soil-Set.”’ It will give you com- 
plete information about this remarkable 
dust allayer. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


@ GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY, 
& General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. H ¢ 
Please send me without obligation a copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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URING the poetry hour a 
D group of poems about foods 

were read to the children. 
This stimulated a lively conversation. 
When it became apparent that the 
list of favorites offered rich possibil- 
ities, the teacher suggested that she 
would record them on the black- 
board as they were named. 

Naturally the list contained a pre- 
ponderance of sweets, but without 
comment regarding this, the children 
were asked what they would like to 
name the list. Several titles were 
suggested. “What We Like to Eat” 
was finally chosen as the most appro- 
priate and was placed above the list. 

The conversation began to turn to 
foods the children’s mothers urged 
them to eat, though less popular than 
the items on the recorded list; so it 
was suggested that on the following 
day such a list might be compiled. 

The next day the children entered 
with corresponding enthusiasm into 
contributing a second list of foods 
which, in accordance with their sug- 
gestion, was labeled “What Mother 
Likes Us to Eat.” The two lists now 
before the class were compared, giv- 
ing rise to a discussion of why moth- 
er insists upon certain foods, and 
why she limits the use of some of 
the much liked sweets. This discus- 
sion revealed almost total lack of 
clear insight on the part of most of 
the pupils. 

As no reference book giving a sim- 
ple enough classification of foods 
was available, it was necessary for 
the teacher to supply such a classi- 
fication. 

The teacher compared the body to 
an engine, with its need of fuel or 
foods “to make it go.’”’ When the 
children were told that fats, starches, 
and sweets were the fuel foods, they 
were eager to check off the ones they 
knew. They suggested compiling a 
new list with the general heading 
“Foods That Make Us Go” and the 
subtitles “Fats,” “Starches,” and 
“Sugars.” These classes of foods were 
fairly familiar to the children and 
they readily selected the correct ones 
for each heading. Not all of these 
foods were recognized at this time, 
but as the unit progressed and 
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The Story Food 


by ANNIE LAURIE GREGORY 


knowledge became more extensive 
others were added. These were later 
recorded on charts which were made 
in harmony with a suggestion from 
a member of the class who thought 
that pictures pasted on appropriately 
labeled charts would help them to re- 
member the various foods in each 
classification. 

The teacher explained the need of 
foods “to make us grow,” and since 
every child is eager to grow, there 
was a general curiosity regarding 
these foods. Since suitable research 
material was not available for chil- 
dren’s use, they were told that foods 
such as meats, eggs, fish, fresh fruit, 
and green vegetables belong to this 
group. With this help the children 
were able to check the specific foods 
on their original list. 

The necessity for foods to keep us 
healthy was discussed, and equal in- 
terest was manifested in finding out 
which foods belong to this class. 


_ Again the teacher helped in the clas- 


sification. The children were told 
that the same fruits and vegetables 
which help them grow, also help to 
keep them healthy and that in ad- 
dition certain elements called vita- 
mins, found in whole milk, butter, 
eggs, and liver, are protectors of 
health. 

The following is a reproduction of 
the charts as they finally appeared: 


Foods to Make Us Go 


Starches Sugars 
Cereals Granulated sugar 
Bread Powdered sugar 
Macaroni Maple sugar and syrup 
Potatoes Corn syrup 
Fruits Molasses 
Beans Honey 

Ripe fruits 
Fats 
Butter Olive oil and 
Cream salad oil 
Oleomargarine Egg yolk 
Fat meat Peanut butter 
Lard 


Roosevelt School 
Long Beach, California 


Foods to Make Us Gee 


Milk Beans 

Cheese Peas 

Lean meat Leafy vegetables 
Fish Cauliflower 
Nuts Oranges 

Cereals Tomatoes 

Egg whites Figs 


Foods to Keep Us Healthy 


Vitamins 
Butter Raw fruits 
Eggs “Green” vegetables 
Liver Tomatoes 
Whole milk 
Minerals 
See above 


To ascertain how well we were 
growing, we decided to weigh. Data 
were recorded on class charts and in- 
dividual graphs. Care was taken not 
to alarm children either under- or 
overweight, nor to give the false im- 
pression that one’s weight does not 
vary in the course of the day. He- 
redity as a factor in determining 
one’s weight was also explained. 
Foods desirable for underweight 
children were checked on the charts. 
This also indicated those to be eaten 
sparingly by any who were over- 
weight. 

We decided then to plan some 
meals. Menus were written individ- 
ually, then put on the board for class 
discussion. Mae, fond of dramatic 
play, suggested playing cafeteria. 
Pictures of various foods were assem- 
bled, mounted, and used for this pur- 
pose. The children never tired of 
choosing their make-believe lunches, 
which in turn formed the basis of 
class discussion, as did also the more 
serious problem of selecting lunch 
menus from the actual school cafe- 
teria lists and harmonizing these with 
the money available. 

A newspaper article brought by a 
child showed the amount of various 
elements in the body, expressed in 
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terms readily understandable to a 
child. Billy wanted to make a chart 
showing these materials. An effort 
was made to get the children to real- 
ize that while the body is made up 
of simple substances, the way they 
are put together makes our bodies 
wonderful. The high percentage of 
water present surprised the children, 
and led to an interesting discussion 
of how we know when the body needs 
water, why water is needed, how the 
body loses water, and how it is re- 
placed. Supplementary information 
was given by the teacher, as there 
was not available material for re- 
search." 

Skepticism was expressed regard- 
ing the statement that vegetables 
and fruit are 60 to 90 per cent water. 
Directions for performing an experi- 
ment to prove this point were given 
a group. This experience taught the 
children how to weigh small objects, 
and they developed a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for bringing needed ma- 
terials from home. 

1 Powers, The World Around Us, 60-62. 


When mold tormed on pieces of 
apple being dried, the children rec- 
ognized what it was and were inter- 
ested in examining it under the mi- 
croscope. This gave rise to curiosity 
about what makes things spoil, and 
a committee was appointed to study 
the problem. 

The various methods used to keep 
food from spoiling were discussed. 
Of particular interest was the consid- 
eration given to refrigeration and to 
the precaution necessary to prevent 
food in a refrigerator from acquiring 
peculiar tastes. 

Peggy reported to us one day that 
her mother had said that milk was 
the most nearly perfect food, and 
that one could live a long time on 
milk alone because it contained some 
of each class of food. This led to a 
discussion of: 

1. The amount of milk drunk by the 
various children. 

2. The number of dairy cows needed to 
supply this milk. 

3. The best dairy cows. 


4. The time and frequency of milking 
cows. 


5. The period of year i : 
cow gives milk. 

6. The difference between 
and raw milk. 

7. The most important dairy states 

8. The time required for cream te tthe 


Pasteurized 


9. The amount of cream in a 
milk. 

Those problems which could not 
be settled by group discussion be- 
came motives for research or experi- 
mentation. Data found relative to 
dairy states was recorded on a black. 
board outline map and thus the 
names and locations of these states 
were mastered. 

The poem, “The Ice Cream Man,” 
was read to the children and inspired 
many colorful pictures. During q 
discussion of our pictures, Shirley 
said, “Bertie Lou’s picture is so well 
made that I can almost taste the 
ice cream. It makes me hungry just 
to look at it.” Then somebody 


2See Rachel Field, Taxis and Toadstools 
p. 4. 
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The children play hosts and hostesses to 
parents and teachers. 
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A dramatic play in the children’s 
“dining room.” 


wanted to know if we might make 
some ice cream. The children 
brought freezers and extra milk 
from home and eagerly awaited the 
new experience. 

This was our first cooking lesson, 
and was thoroughly enjoyed. The 
children copied the recipe from the 
board, as many of them wanted to 
try it at home. They were always 
eager to repeat at home each school 
cooking experience, so found a mo- 
tive for copying recipes to be used 
subsequently. At first these were 
copied on pieces of paper, but this 
proved unsatisfactory, and a better 
plan was sought. Inexpensive card 
files were procured by some of the 
children, while others used notebooks 
which they learned to index. The 
interest in keeping these permanent 
records of recipes proved a great 
stimulus to good handwriting, as well 
as to extended practice in cooking. 

The enthusiasm over the success 
of the ice cream led to a suggestion 
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that we cook a complete dinner for 
invited guests. 

Wanting their dinner to be as 
nearly perfect as possible, the chil- 
dren decided that they didn’t as yet 
know enough about cooking to pre- 
pare a dinner, and that we should 
have to prepare a place to serve the 
dinner. 

After much discussion and the 
examination of many pictures of 
modern rooms, the children divided 
into groups to work out in miniature 
rooms their ideas of color. They 
used two sheets of paper to repre- 
sent the walls and tiny furniture cut 
from manila paper. They had much 
fun mixing the calcimine to just the 
“right” shade. The finished rooms 
were displayed, discussed, and one of 
them chosen. A table, chairs, and a 
side table, belonging to the school, 
were painted in the shop to fit our 
color scheme. Curtains and cushions 
were dyed and the two walls of a 
playhouse in the corner of our room 
were calcimined. 

The designs for our dishes were 
made on circles of paper and later 


put on paper plates. The plates were 
shellacked and those not in use made 
a colorful display in the front cup- 
board which had been included as 
a part of our dining room. 

Interest in the plans for making a 
table cloth or doilies and napkins 
resulted in many of the children ex- 
pressing a desire to make correspond- 
ing sets for their mothers. Those 
able to provide their own material 
were given guidance in the making 
and dyeing to harmonize with “moth- 
er’s dishes.” 

The “housekeepers,” of their own 
volition, began to set the table each 
morning and although it was incor- 
rectly done, nothing was said, in the 
hope that someone would notice the 
mistakes. Since no comment was 
made, the teacher asked to take a 
turn. The table, made as pleasing 
as possible, attracted the children 
for a closer look. One child was ob- 
servant enough to notice that the 
setting was different from that of the 
preceding days. The discussion which 


(Continued on Page 194) 
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The Pendulum Swings Back 


STRONG HINMAN 


Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


we have swung from the formal to the informal. We 

have followed systems and fads. We have swung from 
the old formal Swedish and German systems clear over 
to the informal recreational and free play. 

We have followed fads in education. Our educational 
literature has been flooded with books and magazine 
articles on modern educational methods. Progressive ed- 
ucation was the new term used in all of this literature. 
The new physical education was preached on every 
hand. We must do away with the formal, and every- 
thing must be informal and free. Classes were conducted 
informally. All activities were analyzed and scrutinized 
by the class before beginning work. Nothing was to be 
done until a careful analysis of each step was made, 
and then if a pupil didn’t feel the urge to do something 
he could loaf. The new physical education was to give 
freedom to everyone; pupils could do as they pleased 
and when they pleased. 


| PHYSICAL education and in education in general, 


PPARATUS was junked. Good programs were dis- 

carded; programs which had been excellent were 
thrown overboard just in order to take up a new fad. 
We were trying to be modern. We were trying to de- 
velop initiative, self control, and interest in wholesome 
activities by means of informal, free, self-selected, and 
self-directed programs. We forgot that such an ideal 
program needed to employ some formality. 

Classroom teachers and physical directors were not 
ready nor were they prepared for this drastic step in the 
new education. The best teachers under the old scheme 
of things proved to be the best teachers under the new. 
Many newly trained teachers floundered and their pupils 
floundered likewise. We were trying to build for democ- 
racy, but we forgot that one of the first principles of 
democracy is to respect law and order and those in 
authority. We failed; our pupils didn’t respect law; 
pupils didn’t respect authority. We should have taught 
them to obey rules, to respect authority and to act oc- 
casionally without a question. We do that in life. 

We reorganized our departments in our desire to be 
modern. Most modern school systems organized a de- 
partment of health and physical education into four 
divisions of health service, health education, physical 
education, and recreation. We argued over the name of 
our department, and today such departments are vari- 
ously named. Some are called departments of health 


A paper presented before the Central District of the American 
Physical Education Association, April, 1937, Denver, Colorado. 
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education, others physical education; some are called 
departments of physical and health education, and stil] 
others departments of health and physical education 
Then we argued over who should be the head of this 
department. The White House Conference met and 
decided that our department Should be known as the 
Department of Health and Physical Education and that 
it should be a unified, coordinated, and integrated de- 
partment with the director a school administrator who 
knew something of each of the four divisions in the 
department. This administrator should have some train- 
ing in health service, should know something about health 
education and how to make hygiene practical in the life 
of boys and girls, should know the program of physical 
education and what it can do for pupils, and be able to 
appreciate the possibilities of the recreation program, 
Such a director should have technical experts in each 
division to assist him in carrying out this modern program, 


ODAY the pendulum is slowly swinging back, but its 
swinging is forward also. The old Greeks said that 
we should have a sound mind in a sound body, and early 
physical education had that ideal too; but we have 
strayed a long way from it. To my way of thinking 
there is nothing more beautiful than a human body with 
its lines in graceful curves. The human body is a work 
of art. Artists have tried to paint it; sculptors have tried 
to carve it. 

You know also that physical education can do much 
to improve the human mind. Plato once said, “When a 
beautiful soul harmonizes with a beautiful form and the 
two are cast in one mold, that will be the fairest of 
sights to him who has an eye to see it.” Today we are 
getting back to the idea of a beautiful body as a temple 
which houses a beautiful soul and a scintillating mind. 
As the pendulum swings back, we think of education of 
the physical as well as through the physical. We need 
body building exercises in our programs today. We need 
virility and we need to develop manhood. We need to 
return to the ideal of a perfect body. There was a time 
when we had paintings and statues of beautiful bodies 
around our gymnasia and corridors and lobbies. These 
served as an inspiration to our youth to try to develop 
their bodies to a high degree of perfection. 

In our swing back we must distinguish between posi- 
tive values and those which are merely the fashion of 
the day. Progressive education has not always been 
progressive. Link, in his recent book My Return to 
Religion, says, “The fallacy underlying the progressive 
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on movement is that it has assumed too uncriti- 


ti 
= that what a child wished to express was worth 


encouraging. It has made a god of the principle of 
expression at the expense of the manner of self- 


expression.” 


AM for progressive education provided it is progres- 

sive. But we have often followed fads. We dropped 

overboard perfectly good programs for a program of 
Danish gymnastics. Then we took up Bode, then stunts. 
I know some school systems in this country that have 
nothing on their programs of physical education but 
stunts. Then we took up games and nothing could be 
in our program unless it was a game. Then we followed 
the testing fad and the whole program became nothing 
but testing. We tested, tested, tested, until we got to the 
place where we detested tests. Finally we said that our 
program must be one which cares for the individual needs 
of pupils, but we forgot that much of this could be done 
in group work. It is my contention that we should hold 
fast to the old tried and true phases of our work until 
the new ideas prove to be better. 

We must swing back to a practice of democracy. The 
other day I was in a sixth-grade room and found the 
pupils in a discussion dealing with fair play and good 
sportsmanship. On the blackboard was written this sen- 
tence, “I must realize that law and authority are 
necessary to every one’s happiness.” These pupils were 
getting down to brass tacks when they were discussing 
this sentence. This is a fundamental of democracy, and 
as you know, physical education is a means of teaching 
respect for law and rules. Physical education is a factor 
in developing character and it seems to be that we cannot 
have a real democracy unless we have people who have 
character. 

Here is the definition of character which I like, and 
I want to give it to you in the hope that you will like 
it too—“Character is the total customary reaction of an 
individual to his environment’ (Holmes). This means 
that an individual will do so and so or will act in a 
certain way based upon his past actions. I maintain that 
we can develop character a whole lot quicker in a close 
decision at third base, in a play involving a jumped ball, 
or on the basketball court than in a half dozen classroom 
lessons, because in these situations boys or girls are doing 
what is right rather than sitting down discussing what 
is right as a code of ethics merely to be believed. 

We must therefore organize our classes so that we may 
teach the principles of democracy. We must organize and 
regiment before we can enjoy freedom. Now I know 
that the word “Regimentation” will disturb some of you, 
but the regimentation which I am thinking about makes 
for freedom. Regimentation to me means an orderly 
dignified acceptance and practice of the respect for other’s 
rights. We must learn to govern ourselves or we will be 
governed. European countries have learned this, and 
those countries which could not govern themselves are 
now subjected to dictatorship. It has been predicted by 
some European leaders that unless we in America learn 
better to govern ourselves, we will be subject to a dic- 
tatorship. 
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We must teach our pupils to expect punishment if laws 
are not obeyed. A lot of our adults need to learn that 
too. We must teach our boys and girls to forego a 
present pleasure for a future good. We must teach them 
to exercise self-control and not to expect to get every- 
thing they ask for right now. 


= CCC camps have done a splendid piece of work 
and we see evidences all around of real constructive 
work. These youth in the CCC camps have been getting 
results. Now if we could only combine our school pro- 
gram with the CCC and teach more of our youth some 
respect for our government and laws and authority and 
give them constructive work to do, we would make much 
better citizens out of them. Speaking of these CCC 
camps, Link says, “Under a discipline which did not 
consult their whims they have learned that action is 
more satisfying then introspection, physical exhaustion 
sweeter than self-indulgence. They emerge from those 
camps better equipped to give their energy and attention 
to others and therefore more likely to receive a more 
satisfying compensation for themselves.” 

Democracy must be saved. Our government in the 
United States is the best in the world. Democracy does 
not mean freedom to do just as one chooses. Democracy 
means controlled freedom. It means the respect for the 
rights of others and a willingness to place the common 
good above a selfish interest. We must practice it; we 
must train for it and teach our boys and girls what good 
citizenship means. Good citizenship does not descend on 
one when he becomes twenty-one years of age and able 
to vote; it comes only through a long slow process of 
education. We must be strict with our pupils and insist 
on obedience of all rules. The strict but just teacher is 
appreciated by pupils. 


HE pendulum has swung from that old extreme for- 

malism clear over to chaos, but it is swinging back to 
a middle ground. In our swing back to a normal course, 
we are swinging forward and onward also. We are in 
the profession of human engineering. We must be more 
than tradesmen or journeymen mechanics tinkering with 
the human mechanism. There is no place in our profes- 
sion for quacks or any who are not thoroughly trained. 
We should be artisans of the highest type creating perfect 
bodies and molding right attitudes in our pupils. We 
must be ready and willing to give or receive constructive 
criticism at all times. We should not let pupils guess. how 
to do a thing the right way, but help them to learn it. 

We must be real leaders in every sense of the word 
and must have faith in our profession and in our pro- 
gram. We must practice what we preach if we expect 
to be successful, because,character is caught and not 
taught.) We must be good sports if we expect to develop 
good sports, and we must play fair if we expect our boys 
and girls to play fair. Teachers in other fields of edu- 
cation develop a real appreciation of the thing that they 
are trying to teach. Why can’t we do the same 
thing in physical education? Why don’t we develop a 


(Continued on Page 199) 
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English 
May Festival 


By | 
KATHERINE ADAMS MENGES 


Director of Physical Education for Girls 
Staten Island Academy, New York 


HY give an English May festival? Partly because 

it is historically romantic. From time’s very 

beginnings ceremonials have marked the return 
of spring. The flowery May of England with the appear- 
ance of the yellow cowslip, the pale primrose, the green 
hedgerow, and the hawthorn awakened a desire in the 
country folk for individual expression of joy. They gathered 
the fresh boughs and flowers, sang, danced, and played games 
upon the fresh green. King Henry VIII and Catherine of 
Aragon themselves participated and were entertained by 
dancers representing Robin Hood and his Merry Men. 

Most information is obtained from Puritan and Pilgrim 
writers who objected to the festivities, both in the old world 
and the new. In the year 1627 on May 1, Thomas Morton 
landed to make mirth in the Pilgrim settlement at Merry 
Mount. Needless to say the grim Pilgrims misunderstood 
this merriment. “ To quote, “with 
irons in their hands and sobriety 
in their heads and grimness in 
their hearts, they marched to 
Merry Mount and chopped down 
this pole with all its trappings, 
and sobriety and shadow again 
reigned supreme over festivity and 
the sun.”* 

The last Maypole in London 
was 100 feet high on the spot 
where the Church of the Strand 
now stands. It was taken down 
in 1917 to serve as a support for 
a telescope which had belonged to 
Sir Isaac Newton. In certain sec- 
tions of England the May customs, 
dances, and ballads are still car- 
ried on traditionally. In the 
schools, the dances, revitalized by 
Cecil Sharp, are taught today. In 
our own Kentucky Mountains 
traces of the original Morris 
dances and running sets, intro- 
duced by the early Virginia set- 
tlers, are found and studied today. 


1 Needham, Folk Festivals. 
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English folk dancing is included in practically 
every syllabus on physical education. 

The English folk dance may be strenuous as 
shown in the morris and running set or a milder 
form of exercise as in the country dance. This 
fact means that all students can participate. | 
have found that girls who are not proficient in 


The Queen of the May 


natural and tap dancing are in- 
trigued with this type of dance, 
Most often the girls who do poorly 
in highly organized sports like 
English dancing. It gives them 
an opportunity for sociability, the 
essence of the folk dance. The 
couples shift to form new combi- 
nations and thus team work is 
enjoyed in making a_ complete 
pattern. 

Not only can this art be en 
joyed in school, but it can be 
continued after graduation. Men 
and women of varied professions 
dance in the cities of Boston; New 
York; Beloit, Wisconsin; Bryn 
Mawr College, Pa.; Cleveland; 
Hartford; Germantown; _ the 
Southern California Center; and 
Pine Mountain Settlement; and 
numerous suburbs, under the aus 
pices of the English Folk Dance 
Society of America. In the sum 
mer, special courses are given fot 
training and enjoyment at Pine 
Tree Camp, Bournedale, Mass. 
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* dancing, oxen, goats, bears, jack-in-the- 


Enduring values in music, literature, 
mores, and period costuming can be had 
in correlation. 

The group may unite through a May 
Day to raise funds for school benefits. 
The most perfect example of this is the 
Bryn Mawr May Day which is truly a 
great American spectacle. Faculty, stu- 
dents, and alumnae unite to produce it. 
The Elizabethan era is revived. The air 
is gay with colors and costumes, filled 
with fiddling and piping, and the plays of 
Robin Hood, St. George and the Dragon, 
and the like fill every space. Tumbling, 


greens—all create a world you can 
scarcely imagine existed. 

Having seen this spectacle you may 
feel faint hearted at attempting an Eng- 
lish May Festival of your own. A necessarily more 
simple one will fit your need. The visitors will be 
delighted with the simplicity and spontaneity of the pro- 
gram and the girls will love it. It may be you wish to 
attract attention and visitors to your school or to raise 
funds. Surround the fete with tables and chairs, garden 
party style, and sell refreshments, flowers, and balloons. 
This will net a surprising amount and the fact that 
you do not charge admission will maintain informality. 

Begin your plans in the winter. Include English 
dancing with your other work. If you are pressed for 
time, give different dances to different groups. When 
spring comes you will have half your work accomplished. 
You can then train any who are especially eager and 
skilled in the sword or morris dances. If your program 
is planned skilfully, there can be no failure. Informality 
is achieved only through thorough attention to details. 
Any number of English dances can be used. The 
dances described below have been chosen from an actual 
program to give an idea of the possible patterning and 
continuity of the dances. 

Let me say that instructors in the English Folk Dance 
Society are most willing to help anyone with this sort 
of program. I am deeply grateful to Miss Louise Chapin 
and Mrs. Richard K. Conant of the Boston Branch for 
their great assistance to me. 

“We may not care for the maypole the size of a 
ship’s mast, nor the old-time decked out May Queen who 
sat on a throne of roses and held a sceptre of rushes, but 
there isn’t one who does not every sweet May morning 
sing in the spirit of the closing lines of Robert Her- 
rick’s poem, 

While time serves and we are but decaying 
Come, Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying.’”” 


| DANCES 
The Garland Dance (Processional) 


Dancers are lined up three yards apart, boys on the 
left, a bough (cut from brush, young birch or evergreen) 
in each hand. Piano—chord 2,3,4. The step is stately, 


Patten, The Vear’s Festivals. 
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The procession of the Queen. 


soft running walk and slow. The outer boughs are held 
up diagonally, as the line advances forward eight steps, 
then crosses eight steps, forward diagonally, girls passing 
in front. All change raised hands as they cross over. 
Pattern of the dance, Fig. 1, is continued until all dancers 
are lined up facing partners holding right hands forward 
upward to form an archway with the boughs. 


Procession of the Queen 


The Queen proceeds on the arm of the class President 
followed by the crown bearers (two small children car- 
rying a flower crown on a satin pillow), attendants, 
flower girls, balloon clowns, hobby horses, and jack-in- 
the-greens. As the last person leaves the arch, the boughs 
go down “locomotive.” 

The Queen takes her seat and is surrounded by her 
attendants. Piano stops at the end of the phrase with a 


Dancens 
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Preliminary lineup and archway for Queen. 
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double chord. On the second chord thé dancers who are 
back to the queen face left about. "Fhe President takes 
the crown and places it on the Queen’s head. The 
Queen rises (dancers all step left and curtsy) .and 
speaks, thanking them for this honor they pay her. 

The song leader steps from the ranks. of the dancers 
and leads a song to the Queen, e.g. “Margie,” a lively 
tune all know. , 


Here’s to our May Queen 
So fair, so lovely on this May Day 
As in her garland robes 
We see her reigning, over us all 
We shall always think of her when spring is here. 
Oh, May Queen, the crow’s nest e’er will be 
a happy memory 
And as the years go rolling by 
We will cherish with a sigh 
This jolly, happy May Day. 


Castleton Garland (Continues) 


On chord all face in the line of direction (counter 
clockwise) count 2,3,4, raising outer arms and start 
dancing on count 5. As the leaders near the pole, dancers 
keep to a single line on the crossover part of the dance. 


2eg 


Fig. 2 


Double lineup pattern for performing Christ Church Bells. 
Arrows indicate direction to lead off. 


All throw their garlands around the base of the pole con- 
tinuing on to position for the next dance or to sit out. 

Dancers are with the same partners for the next 
dance. The first sixteen (or eight couples) throw their 
boughs on the east side of the pole, continue on and 
swing into position from the north. The next sixteen 
follow, throwing boughs on the south side and line up 
on the east; next sixteen throw boughs on the west 
side and line up on the south; last sixteen cut near the 
north side of the pole and throw their boughs there 
continuing on to the west. The latter group must be 
given time to do this before the first group has made 
the circuit of the field. The extra dancers for this next 
dance are last in the line and follow group four, then off 
to the south side where they observe from the official 
sitting ground. 


Christ Church Bells 
Repeat dance about the length of the line (Fig. 2). 


Couples lead off in double lines, west line follow 
south; the north line following the east line. 


Rigs-O- Marlow. 


Hobby horses and jack-in-the-greens appear from the 
side lines and entertain by capering about, 

Two chosen sets of dancers don bells and take Sticks 
As soon as they are ready the two sets (six in each) 
lead on simultaneously and the other merriment giv 
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Lead on for dancing Durham Reel. 


way. The pianist watches and when both sets are lined 
up plays a chord, counts—2,3,4. Execute dance begin- 
ning on count 5 always. Lead off outward to south. 


Durham Reel 


Meanwhile other dancers line up in three double sets 
(eight in each) ready to lead on as soon as Morris danc- 
ers can doff their bells. (N.B. It is well to give the latter 
a rest, at least the majority of them, if the number of 
other dancers is sufficient). Lead on to form three cir- 
cles (Fig. 3) hands joined in each circle. When ready, 
chord—2,3,4._ Dance twice through. Durham Reel is 
very effective in its choreography and often applause 
demands a repetition. Leaders of three circles con- 
tinue in line of direction and lead off to south. 
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Arrows indicate direction of dance, opposite sets 
moving outward simultaneously. 
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Ruffty-Tuffty 
Clown-on-stilts enters for the first time and enter- 
tains. (N.B. Jack-in-the-greens and hobby horses fill all 


inactive seconds). 
Lineup consists of four sets of four. Lead on and take 


positions to form a square as in Fig. 4. Chord—2,3,4. 
Repeat dance without stopping. In Fig. 4 the arrows 
indicate the line of direction of the dance. Opposite sets 
move outward simultaneously and then inward simul- 
taneously thus creating an effective pattern. (a repre- 
sents direction in one step, 5 the direction of leading out 


in another). 


Flamborough Sword Dance 


Although the sword dance is characteristic of the 
Christmas season, it is one of the most effective and 
spectacular types. 

Dancers line up in two straight lines, swords over 
’ left shoulders and skip into circle formation going right 
into the dance as in Fig. 5a. Heads of sets face east 
and west (b) as do the lines at the end of the dance (c) 
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when the completed lock is held aloft. Turn and skip 
off south. 


Ballad 


As soon as the sword dancers lead off, all dancers line 
up en masse near the pole for a song. The leader may 
be a clown with a dumbbell for a baton. Much feeling 
and pantomime should accompany the English ballad 
thus making it live for the audience. Effective ones are 
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those in which the song shifts from one part of a group 
to the other, e.g., “The Barkshire Tragedy” by J. A. 
Fuller Maitland. The song contains a story and swing: 


A varmer he lived in the West Countree (sung by sopranos) Ps 

With a hey’ down, bow’ down (sung by deeper voices) a 

And he had daughters one, two and three (sopranos) "e 

And I'll be true to my love if my love’ll be true to me. _ 
(sung peppily by all), etc. 


Three Meet 
Upon completion of the song, dancers take their places 
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Lineup for Three Meet. 


in lines for Three Meet (Fig. 6). 
retire to south ground as usual. 
through. 


Those not dancing 
Dance three times 


Sellenger’s Round 


As the dance Three Meet ends with the usual bows, 
the jack-in-the-greens come from the side lines and stand 
near the pole. All the dancers informally form three 
circles around the pole. The correct even number of 
dancers is important. This insures even spacing between a 
circles. The number must be divisible by four in prepa- 
ration for the Processional Off which directly follows 
the completion of Sellenger’s Round. 

The first and last steps of Sellenger’s Round consist 
of sliding. It is most effective to have the center circle 
slide right while the others slide left, and vice versa. 
The same may be done with two circles. (N.B. It is 
better to have but two circles if the number of girls 
dancing is small). 


Helston Furry Off 


On piano chord, dancers in all circles face counter 
clockwise. It is well to count off by two’s from the lead- 
ers of each circle thereby making sure of the foursome 
in which to dance the hands across step. As the leaders 
of the outer circle are nearing the south they start off. 
The other circles dance around until the leaders can 
conveniently follow the end of the first circle, etc. The, 
jack-in-the-greens and hobby horses will make their 
last play and dash after the retreating dancers. 


THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


Plan on more dancers than your dances require. Some- 
(Continued on Page 196) 
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Rhythm Activities High Schools 


Compiled by 


CHARLOTTE MacEWAN 


Wellesley College 
Editor, Dance Section, A.A.H.P.E. 


presented in a panel discussion in April 1937 at 
one of the Dance Section meetings of the Central 
District Association Convention. 


7 HE following is a condensation of some of the papers 


How To Interest Boys in the Dance 


FRANK EVANS 
Cheyenne Mountain School, Colorado Springs 


Folk dancing is of course a peasant sport. The men 
who take part in it are necessarily more virile, more 
manly, rougher than the men one generally finds in the 
modern ballrooms. The Indian warrior led the tribal 
dances, while the women formed only a background of 
silent, rhythmic, treading steps. Our American folk 
dances were the social outlets of our backwoodsmen, cow- 
boys, frontiersmen, and ranchers. Square dancing with 
its simple steps but intricate figures could be danced in 
heavy boots, chaps, or accoutrements of war if necessary. 

In our American schools we have reversed the order. 
We have made our folk dances effeminate things that 
would repel any real man with their curtsies, slow steps, 
and dainty handclapping. We teach them to girls’ gym- 
nasium classes and especially to the girls who are not 
vigorous enough for competitive sports. In doing this, 
we forever close the door to men, and without men the 
so-called folk dance is a joke. European men or frontiers- 
men would never have danced them had they first been 
taught to the children or girls. They were men’s dances 
—vigorous and strong. The children, of course, stood 
around or imitated the older folks, delighted at the dex- 
terity and very evident enjoyment of their elders. 

Dr. Shaw suggests three principles for getting older 
boys into folk dancing: 


First: start absolutely no folk dancing unless boys are . 


included. If a compromise is made by starting with girls 
or young children, the big fellows will never take part. 

Second: start the oldest boys of the school system with 
the most popular girls as partners. Pick the athletes 
and leaders and challenge them with the strength and 
endurance required. Have the footboll coach teach them. 
Do not give the job to the woman who teaches girls’ 
gymnastics. 


Lastly: make the dances so virile and manly that they 


will love them. Make them rough, furious and fast 
enough to expect, even hope, that some one will get 
knocked out now and then. Make them joyous and 
folksy, and they will spread down through the whole 
system. If your group is good enough to be invited to 
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dance for other schools and organizations, your program 
of folk dance is firmly fixed. Lacking invitations, dre 
the students gaily, and give an exhibition at home. 

Folk dancing has become a tradition at Cheyenne 
Mountain School. The junior high school students learn 
early American dances; the ninth and tenth grades start 
European dances, but spend a major portion of their time 
on Western square dancing. They will be given a fey ' 
square dance exhibition trips. The eleventh and twelfth 
grades are ready for all of these—European, early Ameri- 
can, and Western square dancing. Their program con- 
tains some from each category. Even alumni four or five 
years out of high school come back for the special, glori- 
ous, and unsurpassed joy of folk dancing, real folk danc- 
ing, folk dancing for men. 


The Place of Social Dancing in High School 


ELIZABETH DUNKEL 
University of Kansas 


A consideration of the aims and objectives to be sought 
in the dance program discloses four definite values which 
we can expect dancing to contribute: developmental, 
recreational, social, and expressional. The developmental 
and recreational aspects of dancing may also be obtained 
through any well administered sports and games program. 
Of course there are social values too in play—but com- 
munal dancing offers situations and responses which are 
entirely different in emphasis and reaction from those in 
competitive activities. Obviously the fourth value listed, 
expressional, refers to the dance as an art form—which 
brings physical education its one cultural possession. The 
values accruing from its study are impossible to duplicate 
in any program not including a rich dance schedule. 

In observing the status of social dancing in most edu- 
cational systems we are struck by the realization that 
it is given far less time and attention than any other of 
the forms of dance. It hardly ever appears as part of the 
regular curriculum with credit standing. If included at 
all it is usually relegated to a one-hour-a-week after- 
school activity. Teachers, competent in all other depart- 
ments of dance knowledge and technique, are notoriously 
ignorant of the principles underlying good social dancing 
or the methods for successfully teaching it. Finally we 
observe a tendency among administrators, communities, 
and teachers ‘to pass over the whole business as if it 
hardly existed. 

Contrast with this obvious neglect the fact that social 
dancing is the one physical and social activity which boys 
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men and women, practice more than any other 


and girls, 
activity in our program. Certainly no part of any model 


course could give better meaning to some of our stock 


criteria phrases such as “leisure-time activity, » “carry- 
over value,” “participation in life experiences,” than a 
class in social dancing. 

I should list the two greatest faults in social dancing 
in this part of the country as being bad position and 
lack of variety. The other three points, namely, smooth- 
ness, rhythm, and ability to lead or follow, are not so 
badly violated among the boys and girls who know 
how to dance. My point, however, is that we owe a 
debt not only to the awkward, tense youngsters who 
cannot dance, but also to the great number who do 
dance, because we have let them come upon their dance 
skills haphazardly with no real knowledge of what is 
good form. And what is equally deplorable is the exe- 
crable taste present on dance floors. 

Physical education should meet this challenge squarely 
and see that students are given opportunities to see 
accomplished dancing; to learn and practice the prin- 
ciples of good dancing; to enlarge upon their repertoire 
of four or five dance steps; and to respect the etiquette 
of the ballroom floor. I contend that when physical edu- 
cators apply their energy and ability toward training stu- 
dents for a social dance (America’s folk dance) that com- 
bines beauty, courtesy, and fun, they will have justified 
their claims of “training for life situations,” and “‘learn- 
ing by doing.” 


The Use of Tap, Character, and Clog Dancing 
in High Schools 


ARLENE PEELE 
Denver 


Abraham Flexner, in his book on modern education, 
indicted severely the trend in modern education to for- 
sake the so-called solid subjects, the classics, mathemat- 
ics, etc. One example that grieved him greatly was a 
course in tap dancing offered in one of the large univer- 
sities. Of course, many types of dancing are and should 
be offered in our program, each good or bad for specific 
ends. Tap, character, and clog dancing are a good part 
of one’s all-round education because they are good for 
specific outcomes. 

No one type of dancing in a physical education pro- 
gram is enough to interest various children, ages, and 
sex. This type of dancing has its place with high school 
people as a wholesome means of expression, good exer- 
cise, and a socializing recreation. Its greatest use is to 
give joy and vigor; its large free bodily movements and 
its stunt quality are enough to satisfy the needs of boys. 
It is an excellent activity for mixed groups. Aside from 
its being an activity that develops rhythm, balance, 
agility, and dramatic expression, it is splendid entertain- 
ment material. It is recreational, fun to do, and involves 
little expense and no previous preparation on the part of 
the pupil. It is easy to teach; there is a great deal of 
Success on most everyone’s part in a short time; and it 
is a splendid socializing activity that takes care of large 
groups in small spaces. 
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The Rhythmic Approach to Modern Dance in High School 


ITA HOXSIE 
University of Colorado 


The high school student should be made to realize that 
the body is essentially rhythmic in its movement and 
function. In approaching the modern dance from the 
point of view of rhythm, the teacher and student may 
employ a number of devices, such as: the analysis of 
simple locomotor movements for their dominating 
rhythms; a study of the rhythmic patterns of students’ 
names and of nursery rhymes and a translation of these 
into movement patterns and brief dance sketches; the 
use of various types of movement to develop a recog- 
nition of accent, dynamics, tempo, note value and meter. 
Later work may include a study of percussion instru- 
ments, an analysis of phrasing in movement and of 
rhythmical form, a study of the music and composers 
of various periods in musical history, and the relation- 
ship of accompaniment to the dance. 


Types and Uses of Percussion Acompaniment for 
Dance in High School 


MAXINE ANDERSON 
Lamont School of Music, Denver 


One could not discuss the uses and costs of percussion 
in a high school modern dance program without first 
pointing out that the piano is still the most practical in- 
strument for everyday class accompaniment; and that 
furthermore the piano is a percussion instrument with 
many possibilities for variation in melodic and harmonic 
treatment which can establish almost any desired mood 
or atmosphere if properly understood and controlled by 
the accompanist; and that a piano can be rented (and 
even purchased, second-hand) at a cost much less than 
that of percussion instruments which would not offer 
even half the variety possible in piano accompaniment. 

My subject is limited, however, to percussion instru- 
ments such as drums, gongs, wood blocks, etc. Percussion 
as such has its greatest value not in dance accompani- 
ment, but in its adaptability to the study of rhythm. 
Some would-be dancers lack even average sensitivity to 
rhythmic stimulation, so the teacher of dance is com- 
pelled to teach rhythm as well as movement, if the re- 
sult is to be dance. 

There are two approaches in this connection: the an- 
alysis of a rhythmic sequence in a dance movement or 
combination of movements; and the presentation of a 
rhythmic figure or phrase to be learned on the drums 
and finally used as a basis for improvisation and actual 
composition in dance movement. For this purpose, small 
Chinese drums, ideally one for each student or two, are 
most practical, economical, and present the fewest tech- 
nical difficulties in playing. Drums of different pitches 
are advised, for eventually they may be used for melodic 
effects in percussion orchestrations. 

With tom-toms and beaters only, many interesting 
percussion lessons may be planned. For every one lesson 
in which we use wood-blocks, gongs or drums, we have 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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Differerent Approach 
Tumbling 


TUNTS and tumbling are age- 
less practices in which all races, 
tribes, and nationalities have 

participated. It would therefore be 
very difficult to present any great 
amount of entirely new material. The 
purpose of this article is not to try 
to present new material but to pre- 
sent a different procedure in using the 
material with which the teacher is 
already familiar. This plan has been 
used successfully in the later ele- 
mentary grades for both boys and 
girls and in junior high schools for 
the girls. 

The procedure is best adapted to 
classes in which squad organization 
is used. Each squad can number from 
ten to twelve. Each squad should 
have its own mat on which to work, 
and each mat should be of a size 
which will permit the children of the 
group to move it at will, giving it 
proper care. Sixty minutes per week 
is given to this activity in both ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
during the winter months. 

Stunts are chosen to suit the abili- 


Diagram 1 
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ties of each group in each class. These 
stunts are then illustrated on heavy 
cardboard, 6” x 9”, and made for 
convenience into a looseleaf note- 
book. On each card with the illustra- 
tion is a simple explanation, given 
step by step. These illustrations can 
be made by the teacher, by a child 
interested in art, or any person. The 
figures should be quite simple. Stick 
figures serve the purpose admirably. 
If the teacher does not have time to 
make illustrations for all squads, one 
or two illustrations can be drawn on 
the blackboard. 

If cards are used, an attractive 
pocket made of oilcloth or some other 
suitable material is placed on the 
childrens’ bulletin board during stunt 
periods. In this pocket are placed 
enough cards for each squad to have 
at least one. Since each card illus- 
trates a different stunt, the leader 
whose squad is ready first has the 
first choice. 


Diagram 2 


Shoulder-Hand Stand 


No.1 lies on the tee Teer with 
knees bent and arms raise 
0.2 takes ahand stand plac- 
ing hands on knees of no.1 an 
shoulders in hands of no.1. 
0.1 and no2 


alance 


by ARDIS A. ATWELL 


Supervisor of Physical Mir, 
Sylvania, Ohig 


and Stunts 


The squad leader assists the men- 
bers of his group to learn the chosen 
stunts. He has learned the stunts pre- 
viously, either in a free activity period 
or in a special activity period. Since 
each child either has been or can 
look forward to being a leader, no- 
body resents such assistance. 

Sometimes an entire squad will 
master the chosen stunt before the 
end of the period. In this case, stunts 
previously learned can be reviewed, 
or leaders of squads which have fin- 
ished may exchange cards. If all 
squads finish their chosen stunts be- 
fore the end of the period, it is often 
desirable to change activities. 

Sometimes individuals in the class 
introduce different stunts. If one 
whole squad learns such a stunt and 
votes for it, it is illustrated on the 
usual cardboard or blackboard with 
suitable directions and placed for the 
other squads to learn. 

Class discussion is always an im- 
portant procedure in the learning 
process. Frequently these discussions 
can and should be in charge of stu 
dent leaders. During the discussions, 

(Continued on Page 192) 
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Physical Education Carries On! 


Arranged by 
LAURENCE T. ROGERS 


Professor of Physical and Health Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


HE following radio program was broadcast as one of 

the series of “The Teachers College of the Air” which 
was recently sponsored by George Peabody College 
for Teachers in cooperation with the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company of Nashville. Graduate 
students and faculty in the Physical and Health Educa- 
tion Department gathered, arranged, and presented the 
material for this broadcast. Attention is particularly 
called to the fact that this material may be readily 
adapted for use in pageant form, or presented with 
tableaux or shadow pictures. 

First Speaker: We take pride and pleasure in pre- 
senting to you a historical review of the pageant of man’s 
existence on the globe, featuring the part which physical 
education has played in various epochs in the march of 
centuries. Our first glimpse of man is dim and hazy, 
gleaned from the data of the archeologist. We will intro- 
duce to you prehistoric man in what can reasonably 
be supposed to be his racial infancy. 

Announcer: Physical education begins! 

Second Speaker: In prehistoric times most education 
of importance to survival was physical education—the 
hunt for food involving locomotion and the stalking of 
game, the climbing of trees, the swimming of streams, 
the gathering and carrying of fruit or nuts, the swinging 
of clubs, the thrusting of pointed sticks at the fish poised 
in the mirror-like pool; skill in the use of the muscles 
of the body, endurance developed from constant use, 
robust health to bear such vicissitudes of life as hunger 
and famine—all of these resulted from an active, hardy 
type of life demanding alertness and physical fitness. 
Physical education, then, was the first and foremost sub- 
ject in man’s historic course of study. 

Announcer: Physical education carries on into the 
historic age of Homer! 

First Speaker: Homer’s writings epitomize the true 
spirit of sport, the flaming desire to excel, to surpass all 
other men, the lusty enjoyment of a contest. Listen to 
Homer’s description of one of the earliest recorded boxing 
matches: 

Third Speaker: 


Epeus, straight stood up . . . and spake thus: “Now let 
some other stand forth for the cup; at fisti@uffs I boast 
me best .. . 


Who stands forth, I'll burst him. I will bray 

His bones as in a mortar. Fetch surgeons enow to take 

His corse from under me!” this speech did all men silent 
make. 


At last stood forth Euryalus, a man godlike . . . He was 
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so strong that, . . . coming once to Thebes for like 
occasion, he went victorious 

From all the Thebans. This rare man Tydides did prepare. 

Put on his girdle, bound his fists with thongs fair wrought; 

and spent much care 

That he might conquer, heartened him and taught him 

tricks. Both dressed 

For the affair, both forth were brought. Then breast 

opposed to breast 

Fists against fists rose, and, they joined, rattling of jaws 

was there 

Gnashing of teeth, and heavy blows dashed blood out 

everywhere. 

At length Epeus spied clear way, rushed in, and such a blow 

Drave underneath the other’s ear that his neat limbs did 

strow 

The scuffed-up earth . . . so, prostrate on the ground 

Lay foiled Euryalus. 

Announcer: Physical education marches on into the 
Golden Age of Greece! 

First Speaker: What period of history has given the 
world such an immortal list of philosophers, statesmen, 
writers, sculptors and architects as trod the streets of 
Athens two thousand five hundred years ago during the 
Golden Age of Greece? What type of education de- 
veloped these illustrious figures in the hall of eternal 
fame? 

Fourth Speaker: There were, for the Athenian lad 
from seven to eighteen years of age, two branches of 
required study—music and gymnastics. Music included 
a study of the great poets and the literary classics of 
the time as well as the practice in stringed instrument 
playing and the singing of the works of the lyric poets, 
particularly Homer, with accompaniment. 

The study of gymnastics, not to be confused with the 
artificial movements, or calisthenics of a later date, was 
given a greater allotment of time than the study of music. 
Running, jumping, wrestling, boxing, and throwing the 
javelin and discus comprised the major curriculum in 
this field. 

Grace, poise, beauty, and symmetry were stressed as 
ideals in all Greek life and cultivated particularly in 
physical development. It may be significant to us that 
the people in an age of unexcelled contribution to the 
great cultural heritage of the race were all trained in 
athletics. Socrates, according to Xenophon, gave expres- 
sion to the Greek ideal of fitness in the following words: 

“No citizen has a right to be an amateur in the matter 
of physical education; it is a part of his profession as a 
citizen to keep himself in good condition, ready to serve 
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his state at a moment’s notice. Finally, what a disgrace 
it is for a man to grow old without ever seeing the beauty 
and strength of which his body is capable . . .”* 

Announcer: Physical education carries on into the 
Roman Empire! 

First Speaker: The Romans were a practical people. 
They wanted conquest, empire, tribute, law and order. 
They saw little value in sports and athletics. And in the 
latter period of empire the general populace and citizenry 
of Rome clamored for a dole and for bigger and more 
brutal circuses and spectacles. The Romans were spec- 
tators rather than participants, and in general, the 
emperors aided in debasing their tastes by showing even 
more degraded and bloody spectacles in the arena. 

Announcer: Physical education carries on into the 
Middle Ages. 

First Speaker: The Middle Ages were dark ages; 
times of plague and pestilence, ignorance and repression. 
As a reaction against the licentious excesses and debauch- 
ery of the latter Roman Empire and succeeding times, 
the ascetic ideal came into being. The Greek ideal of a 
sound mind in a healthy body was directly opposed by 
the tenets of the ascetic who held fanatically to the belief 
that the body was vile, base, and evil; that the mind 
was of little importance; and that only the soul and life 
hereafter were to be highly prized. St. Jerome, a famous 
churchman of the period, wrote as follows: 

Third Speaker: ‘‘A clean body and a clean dress mean 
an unclean soul.” 

First Speaker: In striking contrast to this degradation 
of the body through practices of asceticism, was the lofty 
aim of knighthood. The chivalric ideal, like an unwind- 
ing silver cord, continued the traditions of the Greeks 
with an emphasis upon manly sports such as horseback 
riding, sword play, boxing, wrestling, and swimming. 
And the Greek ideal was enhanced by the addition of a 
new element—the honorable traditions and practices of 
the romantic age of King Arthur’s Round Table. No 
Greek or Roman would have uttered the words of Sir 
Pellias, who, coming upon the sleeping body of a traitor- 
ous adversary spoke thus: 

Second Speaker: “Tho this knight be ever so false I 
will never slay him sleeping; for I will never destroy the 
high order of knighthood.” 

Announcer: Physical education carries on to the 
storied era of Robin Hood! 

First Speaker: The decline in the practices of knight- 
hood and jousting was brought about largely by the very 
wide familiarity of the common people with the use of 
the long bow, which rendered obsolete even the finest 
armor and coats of mail. 

With the wide spread introduction of archery to the 
common people began a process of democratization of 
sport which has since continued unabated to the present 
day. Listen to a famous incident in the legend of Robin 
Hood. 

Third Speaker: “For my own part,” said Robin Hood, 
“he that hits that rod at five score yards, I call an archer 
fit to bear both bow and quiver before a king, if it were 
the stout King Richard himself.” 

“My grandsire,” said Hubert, “drew a good bow at the 
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battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a 
life—neither will I. I will not shoot wher 
to miss.” 

“I will do my best, as Hubert says,” answered Ro} 
Hood; “no man can do more.” His arrow split the will 
rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of ace 
tions followed, for never did so strong a hand bend 
bow or so true an eye direct a shaft. ’ 

First Speaker: The origin and growth of team games 
is not altogether clear, but we know that football was 
one of the earliest. Early football games were apparent} 
rough and tumble affairs, with the men of one yi ‘ 
trying to kick the ball into the next town. It was played 
across country, and must have been somewhat popular 
for it was forbidden by a royal edict of Edward II in. 
1349. Despite the edict, football was played rather vig- 
orously, we judge, more than two hundred years later 
for Stubbes, a Puritan writing in 1583, declared: 

Second Speaker: ‘. . . for as concerning football play- 
ing I protest unto you that it may rather be called a 
friendlie kind of fyghte than a play or recreation—g 
bloody and murthering practice than a fellowly sport or 
pastime. For doeth not everyone lye in waight for his 
adversarie, seeking to over throe him and picke him op 
his nose, though it be uppon hard stones, in ditch or dale, 
in valley or hill...” 

Announcer: Physical education carries on into the 
Renaissance! 

First Speaker: Following the Dark Ages, with the 
blight of the ascetic ideal upon all learning, there was a 
gradual but steady revival of interest in education. Many 
educators on the continent of Europe and in England 
began to think and write seriously of the importance of 
healthy bodies as a first essential in education. The role 
of play in the life of children became recognized as being 
essential for normal growth and development. 

Associated with this recognition of the importance of 
physical education are such famous personalities as Mar- 
tin Luther, John Milton, De Montaigne, John Locke, and 
Froebel. Probably Rousseau, in his Emile, exerted a 
more profound influence upon educational theory than 
any other single individual. Listen to the following quo- 
tation from that epoch-making treatise. 

Fifth Speaker: ‘The body must be vigorous in order 
to obey the soul; a good servant ought to be robust. 
The weaker the body the more it commands; the stronger 
it is the better it obeys. If you would cultivate the 
intelligence of your pupil, cultivate the power which it is 
to govern. Give his body continual exercise; make him 
robust and sound in order to make him wise and reason- 
able.” 

Announcer: Physical education carries on into the New 
World! 

First Speaker: The Puritans of New England, the 
Dutch of the New Netherlands, and the English of Vir- 
ginia each brought with them the traditions and customs, 
the games and pastimes, of which they approved and with 
which they were familiar at home. 

The names, exploits and ideas of two great men it 
early American history partially depict the status of 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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TION 


NCE I was told by the head 
of a physical education de- 
partment that riding should 

not be recognized as a school sport 
because it did not teach sportsman- 
ship—‘You can always lose your 
temper with a horse.” This, if true, 
is the fault of the teacher for toler- 
ating such a selfish outlook and allow- 
ing such a low standard. The riding 
instructor is responsible for his pu- 
pil’s attitude of mind towards horses, 
towards riding in general, and towards 
other riders. Riding well taught can 
and should develop character and 
aid in solving psychological prob- 
lems, improve posture, and assist in 
overcoming physical defects besides 
being a healthy form of 
exercise that can be en- 


The Educational Values 
Riding 


by PHYLLIS LININGTON 


Milton, Massachusetts; Member, Subcommittee 
on Riding of the Women’s Athletic Section 


Left: Tightening her 
girth while mounted 
teaches the small child 
independence and co- 
ordination. Right: A first 
lesson. The photo at bot- 
tom illustrates what phys- 
ical activity and recrea- 
tional values will reward 
the advanced rider. 


manners as any other 
game or sport. 

The shy, timid, or 
“inferiority com- 
plex” pupil can 
overcome his handi- 
cap through devel- 
oping confidence in 
his own ability both 
by controlling a 
horse and by doing as well, or better, 
than others. The bully, selfish, arro- 
gant, or “superiority complex” prob- 
lem can be helped through a suitable 
program including the selection of 
horses and classmates. 

An instructor who understands pos- 
ture and body mechanics can _ per- 


manently improve poor posture caused 
through physical or mental weak- 
ness, lack of corrective knowledge, or 
the lack of desire to correct. Good 
riding requires good posture. Habits 
of good posture can often be obtained 
on a horse easier than elsewhere be- 
cause of the psychological effects of 
riding. It requires little 
imagination for a child to 


joyed by both old and 
young, weak and strong. 
Riding can bring out the 
best in anyone. The rider 
naturally responds to the 
demand, or learns through 
experience the need, when 
dealing with horses, for 
kindness and courage, pa- 
tience and tact, anticipa- 
tion and alertness, unself- 
ishness and _ ‘self - control. 
Riding, well taught, teaches 
intelligent consideration of 
horses and other riders, and 
requires just as much good 
sportsmanship and good 
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become a king in poise 
when he is on a horse, al- 
though at school he may 
persistently slump. Riding 
being far from the school- 
room or doctor’s office, re- 
sults can be obtained 
through appealing to the 
pupil as a rider rather than 
as a posture problem. 

Riding, though not nec- 
essarily demanding great 
strength or endurance, re- 
quires and develops mus- 
cular control, coordination, 

. ability to relax, sense of 
(Continued on Page 194) 
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The New S the 1937-38 basketball season 
Basketball A progresses, coaches and physical 
Ruling and educators are becoming aware that the 
Player rule changes doing away with the center 
Health jump have had unanticipated effects, not 


only on the game itself but on the players who have been 
subjected to the additional speeding-up of the new type 
of game. That the potential dangers of these rule changes 
to student health are being watched with misgivings 
by the medical profession is attested by a letter and 
accompanying editorial in the February issue of the 
Journal of School Health. 

The letter was written by Dr. C. Paul White, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health of Kewanee, Illinois, to the 
President of the Board of Education in that town, and 
reads in part as follows: 

“ ..I feel it is my duty to register a protest on the 
basketball game as it is played today. 

“Eliminating the center jump has apparently speeded 
up the game twenty to thirty per cent... . 

“No matter how well checked these boys are, there 
are bound to be some players whose hearts will not 
and cannot stand the strain, and in my opinion the un- 
toward effects will far surpass any benefit which might 
otherwise be gained from this game.” 

Dr. Keene, Editor of the Journal of School Health, 
comments that “the elimination of the center jump— 
except at the beginning of each half—from basketball 
was brought about largely for the purpose of saving the 
playing time used in this method. . . . There is nothing 
evil in such a motive if no harm results to the players. 
Dr. White emphasized his professional belief that harm 
does result. The time spent in getting the ball in play 
by means of the center jump gave to the players an op- 
portunity for a ‘breather,’ during which the proper physi- 
ological balance between fatigue products piled up in 
the body cells and the oxygenation of the cells might 
be partially restored... . 
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“This ‘speeding up’ is peculiarly dangerous jn 
communities where the size of the school makes j 


Smaller 


sible a sufficient number of skilled substitutes, He, 
a few are compelled to play throughout the whole wan 
Moreover, this change has added materially to the total 
energy expenditure of the game. It has been estimated: 
that the actual number of minutes the ball is in play has 
been increased twenty-five per cent. To adolescent school 
boys, many of whom are still in the period of rapid 
growth, this is a serious added burden.” 

Many physical educators have felt as Dr. White ang 
Dr. Keene do, that the new rules are far from beneficial 
to the players. They will welcome this indication that the 
medical profession is ready to give them its full sy port 
in their efforts to make the game of basketball safer ang 
more valuable for their pupils. 

This recent development is a striking example of the 
fact that there must be close coordination and coopera-' 
tion among all the health and physical welfare agencies 
in the school, in order to protect the health and normal 
development of all pupils—the outstanding athletic stars 
as well as the average students and those with obvious 
physical handicaps. School physician and physical educa- 
tor must join forces to combat the harmful influences 
which threaten to counteract the many unquestioned 
values of basketball as one of our most important team 
games. 


The Wellesley OF interest to subscribers to the Re- 


“Research search Quarterly will be the ap- 
Quarterly” pearance in March of a supplement spon- 
Supplement sored by the Department of Physical 


Education of Wellesley College. 

The issuance of supplements from time to time has 
been appreciated by the members receiving them. Each 
supplement is financed by a particular school which 
thereby makes it possible for a large number of its 
research projects to appear in print and, what is even 
more significant for the profession at large, makes these 
studies available to teachers over the entire country 
without any additional cost to them. 

The first supplement to appear was that of Iowa Uni- 
versity in March, 1934. The project was explained in an 
editorial in the March, 1934, issue of the JOURNAL oF 
HEALTH AND PuysIcaL EpucaTIon. Since then additional 
Research Quarterly Supplements have been prepared and 
underwritten by George Williams College, Iowa Univer- 
sity, Boston University, and Springfield College. Now, 
through cooperative endeavor of students and faculty, 
the Wellesley College Supplement is being prepared for 
publication. It includes abstracts of some ninety separate 
researches. 

The Journat takes pleasure in announcing this special 
monograph which will soon be distributed together with 
the March Quarterly. It also wishes to thank the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene and Physical Education of Wellesley 
College for this splendid gift to our own profession. This 
contribution will stimulate and aid the rapidly growing 
movement for research in health and physical education 
that is being found in graduate departments over the 
entire country. 
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ITH the membership count of De- 
cember recently completed, a sur- 


prising total of 8762 members was 
Heights shown. This is the highest figure in the 


history of the Association. A number ot 
factors account for the unprecedented increase. Among 
them are (1) the state drives with refunds for new na- 
tional members; (2) the remarkably successful national 
and district conventions last year, each of which brought 
in many new members; (3) the joining of the National 
Education Association which has broadened the scope 
of our organizational set-up and brought in new mem- 
bers from the ranks of educational administrators, school 
physicians, nurses, nutrition workers, and recreational 
leaders; (4) a steady promotional campaign carried on 
through the Association offices whereby lists of teachers 
were obtained from state and city offices and state news 
items in the Journal and every non-member solicited. 
As can be noted, all these promotion efforts have been 
unusually successful and now there are still new heights 
to scale. At one time we strove for five thousand; then 
for six, and then for seven and then for eight. Now it 
is nine thousand that is our goal and beyond that, the 
figure of ten thousand, once seeming incredibly distant, 
is now within sight. Let the good work go on! 


T the coming convention in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in April, 1938, the follow- 
ing officers of our Association are to be 
elected: President-Elect, and Vice-Presi- 
dent. All members of the Association are 
eligible to make nominations for these offices. 
Nominations may be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Miss Mabel Lee, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, or to your District representative on the Com- 
mittee. These representatives have been named by the 
District Presidents as follows: Central—Strong Hinman, 
Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas; Eastern—Paul Krim- 
mel, Public Schools, Syracuse, New York; Midwest—Dr. 
D. Oberteuffer, The Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Northwest—Dr. H. H. House, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Washington; Southern—Dr. Harry A. 
Scott, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Southwest— 
W. R. LaPorte, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


N REVIEWING the history of the 
| school program in sports education 
(formerly physical education, gymnas- 
tics, etc.), one is impressed by the fact 
that while the program of activities 
taught has changed, the program of instruction has al- 
ways remained fundamentally the same. The program 
of activities was first centered in track and field ath- 
letics, then in acrobatics, then in formal activities, and 
now sports. The program of instruction, in contrast, has 
been centered in putting the students through their paces 
in the performance of sports (or related activities) in 
the gymnasium, or in the natatorium, or on the sports 
field, that is, in participation. 
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Throughout the history of the sports education move- 
ment, the program of instruction has never included a 
serious attempt to give the students a knowledge and 
understanding, that is, an appreciation, of the field of 
the activity covered. We have in general proceeded on 
the assumption that the important thing was to teach the 
students “how” to perform the activities taught and to su- 
pervise their participation in these activities. The “why,” 
the “what,” the “when,” the “where,” and other aspects 
of the subject have been generally ignored. 

The point I am trying to make here is that the present 
program of instruction in the sports curriculum is neither 
complete nor satisfactory. It should not be restricted to 
instruction in the field of participation, but should also 
include instruction in the field of appreciation. It may 
be noted that the average individual spends far more 
time observing sports, reading about sports, conversing 
about sports, in other words, in appreciating sports, than 
in actually participating in them. Then too, it may be 
noted that an appreciation of sports is absolutely essen- 
tial to satisfactory and effective participation. 

The facts presented above suggest that the program 
in sports education should be reconstructed to incorpo- 
rate a substantial program of instruction in sports appre- 
ciation. There is a vast amount of material available for 
inclusion in a program of this sort. The following list, 
presenting the several main categories, suggests the ex- 
tent and variety of the subject matter: Participation 
aspects of sport (technique, rules, strategy, records, 
events, etc.); Social significance of sport (character, 
leisure time, crime); Personal significance of sport 
(health, professional, joy); History of sport (Eng- 
land, U.S.A.); Cultural aspects of sport (literature, art). 

A revision of our current curriculum to include a pro- 
gram of the type outlined above would produce many 
desirable results. It would certainly improve the atti- 
tude of the general public toward sports. It would make 
more discerning spectators, more discriminating readers, 
and more intelligent conversationalists in the field of 
sports. And finally, it would increase participation. 

A program of instruction in sports appreciation, of 
course, must be adapted to local conditions. Yn the 
elementary school this instruction could be injected into 
the existing period now devoted exclusively to the par- 
ticipation phase of the program. In the high school the 
program of instruction in this phase of the work might 
be introduced through adding one day a week to the 
time period devoted to this curriculum, and then using 
the additional day for this purpose. In the college, it 
would be possible to introduce a separate course in 
sports appreciation. We have such courses in music, ° 
literature, and art at present. 

A college course in sports appreciation would certainly 
be interesting and valuable as a general course. A course 
of this type might well be required of professional stu- 
dents in this field. It might even be made a required 
course for students in journalism who are specializing in 
sports writing—By S. C. Staley, Ph.D., Director of 
School of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 
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BOUT forty thousand youths, 

é \ children, and adults are 

playing badminton or some 
variation of it in the gymnasiums of 
the Detroit schools. Most popular of 
the variations is the paddle game, 
played with a table tennis paddle 
and the badminton bird. This form 
is of two types: a mass game of low 
organization (accommodating as 
many as 100 at a time), where the 
bird is merely batted back and forth; 
and a game of high organization, simi- 
lar to the regular racquet game. 

Regular badminton itself is played 
in almost every Detroit high and in- 
termediate school. In most 
of these schools the gymna- 
siums are turned over to 
adult groups for badminton 
at least one or two evenings 
a week. In Northern High 
School, where badminton 
first entered the Evening 
School curriculum five 
years ago, the gym is em- 
ployed for this purpose five 
evenings a week. 

The Detroit Evening 
Schools now conduct fifteen 
badminton classes of two 
hours each as part of the 
adult physical education 
program. Most of the class 
groups are mixed, with the 
proportion between men 
and women fairly evenly di- 
vided. Classes, for beginners and ad- 
vance players, range in size from 
twenty to thirty persons. An attempt 
is made to give as much individual 
instruction as time permits, in addi- 
tion to class and group instruction. 

This interest in badminton is of 
course widespread. About a year ago, 
a well known magazine attempted to 
determine which was the fastest- 
growing sport in America by means 
of a survey of sports-equipment sales. 
As so measured badminton was second 
only to softball. 

Adequate playing facilities for the 
adult section of this growing army 
are thus at a premium. The task of 
meeting this demand has fallen large- 
ly upon the schools where most of 
the gymnasiums suited to badminton 
are to be found. 

A unique feature of the game is its 
adaptability to different ages and 
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abilities, and to both sexes. Badmin- 
ton lends itself well to wide varia- 
tions of speed and skill, to suit all 
ages and both sexes, whether they be 
“athletically inclined” or not. In 
short, you may take your badminton 
“as you like it” without materially 
detracting from the fun and sport of 
it. 

However, it should not be sup- 
posed that badminton is a “sissy” 
game. On the contrary, the singles 
game will provide as strenuous com- 
petition as any major sport, if you 
like it that way. Incidentally, we have 
occasionally observed members of 
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school teams in major sports divert- 
ing their energies from practice to 
badminton. This perhaps signifies 
nothing, except that the varsity ath- 
lete will play it on occasion, without 
coaxing. 

Badminton thus proves to be an 
excellent carry-over sport, one which 
will provide wholesome recreation and 
healthful exercise through the years 
to come. (Of this type of game, one 
must admit, there is not an overly 
great number.) Quite generally, in- 
terest in sports participation is defi- 
nitely narrowed, if not entirely lost, 
by the late twenties. To fill this gap 
is certainly a worthy object of any 
physical education program. 

A game such as badminton, where 
the emphasis is on strategy rather 
than physique and skill, has some- 
thing which is likely to keep interest 
alive. Strategy grows with the years, 


overcoming, to a considerable extent 
the inevitable handicap of age, Fo, 
example, the winner of the womens’ 
badminton singles championship of 
Europe in 1936 won a lesser cham- 
pionship in England almost three 
decades ago. The explanation for this 
feat is growth—not so much of skill 
as of strategy and deceptive tactics, 

Badminton offers one method of 
solving the boy-girl problem. The na- 
tural and healthy tendency of boys 
and girls to seek one another’s com. 
pany needs yet more avenues of 
wholesome outlet. Here is a game that 
most boys and girls enjoy playing 
together since their differ. 
ences of skill and strength 
are not so apparent; at the 
same time, badminton js 
secure from the sex com- 
plications which often arise 
from other types of school 
social situations. 

The development of social 
intelligence, and the ability 
to feel free from self-con- 
sciousness in the presence 
of the opposite sex are 
other values to be derived 
from the association of 
boys and girls in badmin- 
ton play. Here is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the 
development of the eti- 
quette of social relation- 
ships—good manners, cour- 
tesy, and sportsmanship. It has been 
observed that these traits very soon 
become a natural part of play in this 
sport. 

Aside from its physical and recre- 
ational aspects, badminton has the 
same social value to the adult as to 
the school boy and girl. Such a game 
can contribute much to the need for 
wider community interests and whole- 
some sociability. 

The indoor season, relative safety, 
and moderate cost of badminton 
are factors which make it easy to 
adjust to the school program. The 
season corresponds to the school year 
and accidents are rare. Racquet costs 
run approximately half that of the 
same quality of tennis racquet, while 
a satisfactory quality of school bird 
retails for about twenty-five cents. 
The authors reduce the cost of birds 
by purchasing slightly used birds 
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ubs at a saving of approxi- 
pet 75 per cent of the original 
cost. These are repaired cheaply and 
for ordinary instruction are almost 
the same as new. 

Ordinarily, school gymnasiums will 
accommodate three or more courts 
with twelve or more persons playing 
at one time. Groups may, however, be 
larger than this to allow for absentees 
and by rotating play. Rotation per- 
mits practice or instruction off the 
court on the fine points of the game 
and allows for rest periods. Of course, 
adequate ceiling height, lighting, and 
space between the walls and court 
boundary are important. 

The discussion so far would seem 
to imply that badminton is purely 
an indoor game, but this is not the 
case. It is well adapted to outdoor 
play under certain conditions. As a 
matter of fact the early game as 
played in India was an outdoor sport. 
The regulation bird is of course very 
light and so the outdoor court should 
be located in a spot sheltered from 
the wind, as among the trees. Out- 
doors a weighted bird is frequently 
used, as was the case in the early 
game alluded to above. 

However, the ideal conditions are 
not always necessary, especially if 
just some fun and exercise are 
wanted. Here then is also a family 
game which may be played in al- 
most any backyard. It’s a safe bet 
that Junior, having learned the game 
in school, or his big sister, having 
played in the school gym, will have 
little difficulty getting other members 
of the family to play with them in 
the summertime. Given a start, the 
game is very contagious. 


Teaching Fundamentals of Badminton 


Since a demand for badminton 
teaching exists and little material is 
available for this purpose, we present 
briefly the first lessons in beginning 
fundamentals. The order of presenta- 
tion is in logical teaching sequence. 
Lesson plans should follow this pat- 
tern and include, in addition, such 
topics as court. positions for service 
and receiving, scoring, and strategy, 
with their variations for singles, 
doubles, and mixed doubles play. 
Progress of the player will of course 
necessitate a recognition and correc- 
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Fig. 1. Grip—get it and hang on to it. 


tion of faults, in his stroking and 
playing, by the teacher. 


The Grip and Flexible Wrist Posi- 
tion—Effective stroking in badminton 
requires a flexible wrist. The first 
consideration, then, should be the 
grip and wrist position on which this 
flexibility depends. 

To acquire the proper grip, first 
place the racquet face up in the palm 
of the hand and hold it there by 


wrapping the little finger around the. 


extreme end of the handle. Now curve 
the index finger and thumb around 
the handle, with the index finger well 
forward. The other two fingers will 
naturally fall into place. (Fig. 1). If 
the racquet is now turned so that the 


face is at right angles to the floor, it 
will be noted that the index finger 
and thumb form a large open wedge 
or V. 

The wrist is so constructed that 
when the hand and racquet are held 
in a certain position, the wrist tends 
to lock or restrict itself in movement. 
(To illustrate this fact for yourself, 
hold the racquet so that the handle 
is on a line with the forearm and try 
moving the racquet from the wrist.) 

To attain the flexible wrist posi- 
tion, tilt the racquet slightly upward 
so that the wrist is a little lower than 
an imaginary line between the elbow 
and tip of the racquet. (Figures 1 
and 2 both illustrate this position). 
It will be noted that the movement 
is now quite free. The locked wrist 
position is a very common fault with 
beginners. The flexibility of which 
we speak is the first and most im- 
portant essential of the badminton 


strokes. 


The Simplest Serve.—For the serv- 
ing stance, face the:side of the court, 
with the left side ofthe body toward 
the net. With the racquet and bird 
held well forward, extend the right 


Fig. 2. Simplest serve—making it.easy. . 
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foot backward. The left foot carries 
most of the weight while the right 
foot balances the body. (See Fig. 2.) 

Hold the bird by the extreme tip of 
one feather, between the index finger 
and thumb, as though pinching salt. 
The bird is struck from the hand— 
it is not tossed or dropped. If held 
as instructed, there need be no fear 
of hitting the hand. 

It is important to hold the bird and 
racquet well away from the body 
so as to prevent a cramping of the 
service swing. With bird and racquet 
so held, swing the racquet back from 
the wrist, as though the racquet were 
a gate and the wrist the hinge. With 


Fig. 3. Forehand stroke—lots of backswing. 
Fig. 4. Backhand stroke—take your time and 
reach. 


the eye on the bird, take a few prac- 
tice swings to make sure that the 
racquet and bird are in proper align- 
ment. Now tap the bird lightly for 
a serve. In tapping the bird, approach 
it cautiously and then “flick” it sud- 
denly, as though hitting at a fly with 
a swatter. 

' The stroke is only slightly upward 
since the bird should barely clear the 
net tape. The bird is not hit hard 
because it should light very close to 
the short service line, barely inside 
the receiving court. 


The Elementary Strokes.—There 
are four elementary return strokes in 
badminton, namely, the forehand, 
backhand, overhead, and the net or 
lift stroke. 
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When the player has Maneuvered 
into position to make a forehand re- 
turn, his stance should be similar to 
that used for the serve—left foot 
forward, body and feet faced toward 
the sidelines. (Fig. 3.) 

Care should be taken pot to 
maneuver too close to the bird. The 
bird should be stroked at the end of 
the reach. As we pointed out in con. 
nection with the serve, a free swin 
of the racquet requires that arm and 
racquet be well extended out in front 
of the body. This applies fully as wel 
to the other three strokes. 

Also, care should be taken not to 
alter the grip for any stroke. Hoy. 
ever, a “fingering” of the racquet 
aids in the forehand stroke. By this 
is simply meant moving the index 
finger slightly forward on the racquet 
handle. This adds power to, and 
makes for more accurate direction 
of, the stroke. 

The effective badminton stroke, 
whether it be forehand, backhand, or 
overhead, is a flick or wrist snap as 
in the serve, with the difference that 
in the strokes it is a more sweeping, 
whip-like racquet movement. 

The stance requires some change 
for the backhand stroke. The player 
faces the sidelines but the right foot 
is extended forward instead of the 
left. (Fig. 4.) This permits an easier 
turning of the body and shoulders 
to the left so as to get a full swing 
back of the stroke. Beginners have 
difficulty with the backhand stroke 
because they fail to use this stance 
and to turn the shoulders. The result 
is a short, choppy stroke and an in- 
effective return. The importance of 
extending the arm and racquet to 
full length of the reach is quite ap- 
parent here. 

A “fingering” of the grip also aids 
in the backhand stroke for the same 
reason as in the forehand. This time, 
however, the index finger is moved 
back closer to the other fingers while 
the thumb is moved forward on the 
handle. The grip should not change 
otherwise. 

For the overhead stroke, the stance 
is similar to that of the serve. (Fig. 
5.) The bird should be stroked at 
full reach of the arm and racquet and 
at a point about 18 to 24 inches 
directly out in front of the body- 
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head line, as shown in the illustration. 
This requires stretching for the bird, 
giving power to the stroke and di- 
recting the bird downward. 

The common fault of beginners in 
trying to execute the overhead stroke 
is to strike too late or to rush too far 
forward. This results either in missing 
the bird entirely, or in contacting it 
down too low or directly overhead 
for a weak return. Associated with 
this fault is the mistake of altering 
the grip. A slight turning of the rac- 
quet from the wrist is of course neces- 
sary in order to hit the bird with the 
flat face of the racquet and to avoid 
slicing it. It may be well to point 
out here that the overhead stroke is 
important because as proficiency is 
attained, it will become the means of 
executing the “smash,” a major 
weapon of offense. 

The lift or net stroke is confined 
to the situation where the bird flight 
is so low and close to the net that a 
return cannot be made either by the 
forehand or backhand strokes. The 
object is to return the bird so that 
it barely clears the net and falls very 
close to the net on the other side. 
This requires a delicate touch, a dis- 
tinct contrast to the power and flexi- 
bility requisite for the forehand, 
backhand, and overhand strokes. Be- 
ginners usually find the lift stroke 
relatively easy. Yet, it is a most ef- 
fective weapon of offense, and the 
suspense and thrill of net shots add 
greatly to the fun of the game. 


Fig. 6. Lift stroke at the net—careful! 
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Precise rules for the stance in the 
lift stroke are not necessary. Better 
control of body movement will be 
accomplished if one foot is well in 
advance of the other. (Fig. 6.) The 
bird is “lifted,” as it were, rather 
than being struck with a flexible wrist 
movement, as in the other strokes. 
The racquet is held flat, face up, 
and the grip is tightened just before 
the stroke but not altered. Tighten- 
ing the grip makes a solid surface 
from which the bird may be delicately 
and more accurately directed. 

Intimately related to the matter 
of stroking is the subject of bird 
flight. However, the latter is more 
properly considered separately. 

With the recognition of the dif- 
ferent types of flight begins the use 
of strategy and the real fun and 
enjoyment of the game. There is 
much more to badminton than “just 
socking” the bird back and forth. 
Space permits a consideration of this 
subject only in outline. 


Types of Bird Flight ° 
Purpose of Studying Bird Flight: 
1. Introduce the player to the strategy 
of badminton. 
2. Show the advantages of each type of 
flight, and when to use it. 


General Factors in Choice of Bird Flight: 
1. Defensive considerations: 
a) Characteristic flight of oncoming bird. 
b) Position into which the receiver has 
been forced. 
2. Offensive considerations: 
a) Placement: 
(1) Avoid playing to strength of 
opponent. 
(2) Play for opening—to “kill” on 
the next shot. 


Fig. 5. Overhand stroke—smash it! 


(3) Play to unguarded court spot. 
(4) Play to opponent’s weaknesses. 
(5) Direct bird flight cross-court. 
b) Change of pace: 
“Mixing” slow and fast flights. 
Types of Bird Flight: 
1. The driven flight (or drive). 
2. The high clear (or lob). 
3. The drop. 
4. The smash. 
5. Net flights. 


1. The Drive-—A low, fast flight, bird 
barely clearing net. 

Use the drive: 

1. For safety—when the bird must be 
stroked close to the floor and from the 
backcourt. 

2. For quick placement—when the bird 
may be stroked near the height of, and at 
fairly close range to, the net. 


The Drive Provides: 

1. The safest and easiest return flight 
when stroking low from the backcourt. 

2. A chance to “kill” when the opponent 
is out of position. 


Success of the Drive Depends on: 

1. The bird crossing very close to the 
net-tape. 

2. Gauging strength of the stroke to 
prevent: 

a) Continued upward flight of bird after 
it crosses the net. 

(Continued on Page 191) 
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Health Materials 


rural school health education activities in different 
ctions of the country presently will be available 

at cost to all interested workers and students in the field. 
The Health Education Division of the Association takes 
pleasure in calling this material to the attention of our 
members. 
These reports recently have been assembled for re- 
view purposes, along with courses of study and printed 
and mimeographed bulletins, through the courtesy of 
state education supervisors, directors of health organiza- 
tions, and local educators. They form the background for 
“Health Practices and Techniques,” a chapter in the 
1937-1938 Yearbook, Newer Types of Instruction in 
Rural Schools, which is a forthcoming publication of the 
Rural Education Department of the National Education 
Association. 
The reports contain a wealth of descriptive material. 
They are highly diversified and reflect the many types of 
health education programs which are being developed. 
Some are from a state as a whole, such as those from 
Connecticut, Delaware, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
Virginia; many are from counties such as those from 
Merced, Napa, Placer, and San Joaquin Counties in Cali- 
fornia; Orange County, Florida; Bulloch County, 
Georgia; Saginaw County, Michigan; Warren County, 
New Jersey; and Onondaga, Erie, and Cattaraugus 
Counties in New York. A few are from individual schools 
such as the Wilson Dam School, Alabama; and some 
represent special groups as the reports from the Fisk 
University Experimental Schools, Tennessee, and the 
Office of Indian Affairs, Department of Interior. 
Programs are summarized in these unpublished re- 
ports from various viewpoints. For instance, the article 
from New College, Columbia University, is written from 
the standpoint of teacher-training; the summary from the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan emphasizes in-service 
training of teachers; the reports from San Joaquin 
County, California, are made by a supervisor of mental 
hygiene and a district state health officer; the work from 
the Ogeechee Laboratory School in Georgia is reported 
by a school principal; that from the California Tuber- 
culosis Association by an educator in a voluntary agency; 
and many state and county reports are written either by 
supervisors in health education or in rural education. 
A wide range of activities which include healthful 
school living, health service, and health instruction com- 
prise some programs. In others one or two phases of this 
total picture are emphasized. Significant contributions 
to the health education field are made by voluntary 
organizations which sponsor some of the county and state 
programs. For example, the Indiana Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion reports work with educational authorities on a state- 


A WIDE variety of unpublished reports describing 
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wide program while the Association in South Caroling 
outlines the program it has developed among negroes 
Cooperation between the health department and schoo] 
people in developing the school program is indicated jp 
many reports, such as in those from Jefferson County 
Alabama, and from the state of Mississippi. 

A list of these unpublished reports is given below. This 
set of thirty reports may be purchased for $1.00, an 
amount which covers mimeographing and mailing sosts, 
Copies of individual reports may be secured at not over 
ten cents a copy. The materials can be obtained by writ. 
ing to the Cattaraugus County School Health Service, 
302 Laurens Street, Olean, New York. 


State Reports 

“Health Teaching Program of the California Tuberculosis As. 
sociation,” Beatrice H. Woodward, Field Representative. 

“The Health Program in a Supervisory District of Connecti. 
cut,” L. T. Garrison, Field Supervisor of Rural Education, State 
Department of Education. 

“A General Statement About Health Instruction in Connecti- 
cut Rural Schools,” Frances Foley, Assistant Supervisor of Health 
Education, State Department of Education. 

“Health Instruction in Rural Delaware,” Albert Earley, Rural 
Supervisor, State Department of Public Instruction. 

“A General Statement About the Health Program in Delaware 
Schools,” Mrs. Phyllis Heck, Rural Supervisor, Department of 
Public Instruction. 

“The Indiana Tuberculosis Association in the Field of School 
Health Education,’ Mrs. Clotilde Sanguinet, Director of Child 
Health Education. 

“Newer Methods of Instruction in Health Education,” Juanita 
McDougald, Associate, State Department of Public Instruction, 
North Carolina. 

“Health Teaching in Oregon Rural Schools,” John M. Miller, 
Rural Education Law, State Department of Education. 

“Summary of a Health Education Program Among Negroes,” 
Andrew W. Simkins, Director of Negro Programs, South Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association, Columbia. 

“Health Education in the Virginia Education Program,” Ma- 
jor E. V. Graves, State Supervisor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. : 

County Reports 

California.— 

“Rural Health Supervision in Merced County,” Margaret 
Riassetto, Rural Schools Health Supervisor. 

“Health in the Napa County Schools,” Sally Ralphs. , 

“Health Program, Placer County,” Lu Crandall, Health Super- 
visor, Auburn. 

“The Integration of Mental Hygiene Supervision, San Joaquin 
County Public Schools,” Ida Olin, Visiting Counselor, Stockton. 

“School Health Work in San Joaquin County,” Dr. John J. 
Sippy, District Health Officer, Stockton. 

Alabama.— 

“The Program of School Health Education,” Fleta McWhorter, 
Supervisor, Jefferson County Board of Education. 

Florida — 

“The Health Program in Orange County,” (Colored Schools) 
K. B. Taylor, Orlando. 
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ia.— 
oth Program in the Schools of Bulloch County,” Jane 
Franseth, Supervisor, South Georgia Teachers College. 
ichigan.— 
saa Education Activities, Saginaw County,” Ottilia M. 
Frisch, County Commissioner of Schools, Saginaw. 


“Some Health Activities in which the Warren County Helping 
Teachers Engage,” Marcia A. Everett, Department of Public In- 
struction, Belvidere. 

New York.— 

“Health Education in the Rural Schools of Cattaraugus 
County,” Ruth E. Grout, Consultant in School Health Education, 
Cattaraugus County School Health Service. 

“Health Teaching in Erie County Schools,” Vivian V. Drenck- 
hahn, Buffalo Tuberculosis Association. 

“The Health Teaching Program in Onondaga County,” Mary 
B. Rappaport, Health Teaching Supervisor. 


Other Reports 


“An Experiment in Health Education,” M. J. Bent and Ellen 
F. Greene, Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee. 

“Health Teaching Through Life Experiences,” Staff of Wilson 
Dam Schools, Tennessee Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, Alabama. 

“Health Education Among Indians,” Edna Gerken, Supervisor 
of Health Education, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

“Health Education in New College, Columbia University,” 
Theresa G. Muller, Columbia University. 

“Brief Summary of Health Education Opportunities for In- 
Service Teachers in Counties Being Served by the Children’s Fund 
of Michigan,” Alice Evans, Health Education Service. 

“Health Program in the Ogeechee Laboratory School,” Eliza- 
beth Donovan, Principal, South Georgia Teachers College. 

“Karly Steps in Organizing a Health Education Program in 
Mississippi,” Mrs. Eva Moore Adams, Supervisor of Health Edu- 
cation, Mississippi State Board of Health, Jackson. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY 


Seven weeks’ course: June 20 to August 5 
An intensive course by Dr. Arthur T. Legg, Dr. James W. 
Sever, and Miss Janet B. Merrill. Suited to physical edu- 
cation teachers interested in special orthopedic work. 


FEE $100 


Nine months, beginning September 12, 1938, 
or January 3, 1939 


An intensive nine months’ course by Miss Janet B. Mer- 
rill, Director of the Physiotherapy Department, and the 
Orthopedic Staff, Children’s Hospital, Boston. For women 
physical education teachers who wish to specialize in 
physiotherapy. 


FEE $150 


Both courses given at the Harvard Medical School, 
Children’s Hospital and allied institutions. 


For information write Assistant Dean, 
Courses for Graduates 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, Massachusetts 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE KINESIOLOGY OF 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, California. 


12mo, 268 pages with 107 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75, net. 


This book provides a practical text in kinesiology for the 
use of students, teachers and physiotherapists specializing in 
the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the essentials 
of human anatomy, physiology, kinesiology and physics 
providing the essential background. A unique feature is the 
detailed analysis of the exercises recommended for the com- 
mon postural defects encountered in schools and colleges and 
by physiotherapists, thus giving a thorough understanding 
of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision of 
suitable corrective exercises. It will help every teacher to 
interest her pupils and to improve her own understanding 
and technique. 


EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of 
Department of Physical Education, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Third edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with 
numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work 
presents physical education from a woman’s viewpoint, 
avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in 
the past and representing the reactions against the man- 
made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education of 
the many rather than the training of a few, and its pro- 
grams are designed for women of various ages, physical 
conditions and types. It stresses standards, ideals, principles 
and policies, and will be found invaluable to instructors, 
camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp-fire guardians, 
club leaders, and social and educational organizations. 


LEA &.FEBIGER 


Please send me: 


0) Hawley’s Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise...... $2.75 


(JI. of H.P.E. 3-38) 


Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wayman’s Education Through Physical Education. $4.00 
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AROUND THE COUNTRY 


witH J. E. ROGERS 


A number of states are working on state-wide curriculum 
and syllabi. Illinois, under the leadership of State Superin- 
tendent Wieland and State Director Don C. Seaton, has been 
doing a splendid job through committees on the following 
levels: rural schools, elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and then special curricula in health, adapted sports, 
and safety education. 

* * * 

Some of the outstanding facts of the past year that have done 
much to put health and physical education into education, in 
order that we can put education into physical education, are as 
follows:— 

The State Department of Delaware gives to the rural schools 
play equipment from public funds, specified as teaching materials. 

Philadelphia believes that gymnasium suits are essential for 
a hygienic program, and so the city now provides gymnasium 
suits. 

The Board of Education of the City of Providence provides 
athletic equipment from school funds. 

Today all senior and junior high schools of the State of New 
York must provide 300 minutes for health anl physical education. 

The State Department of Health and Physical Education of 
Massachusetts is doing an excellent job in integrating coaches into 
the health and physical education program. 

The State Department of Virginia is probably doing one of 
the finest jobs in the training of classroom teachers for health and 
physical education. 

The state standards as published by the state departments of 
Indiana and Ohio are very worth while. 

* * * 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I announce that 
Charles Spencer has been appointed State Director of Physi- 
cal and Health Education for North Carolina. This is the 
first time North Carolina has had a state director. Mr. 
Spencer has his M.A. degree in physical education from Co- 
lumbia. Much credit must go to Mary C. Coleman and Oliver 
Cornwell for their leadership and help in this matter. We 
now have twenty-three states with state directors, represent- 
ing over 70 per cent of the population. 

* * * 


A very worth-while contribution to our literature has been 
made by the University of Chicago in Physical Education and 
Health of School Children. The staff is to be congratulated on 
this excellent publication which contains “Programs of Physical 
Education in the Elementary School,” “Programs of Physical 
Education in the High School,’ “Testing and Measuring in 
Physical Education,” “Health Program of the Laboratory 
Schools.” 

Playdays for high school girls do not make headlines, but 
coeducational playdays should. Such a day was held in 
October in California with the Sacramento High School girls’ 
department as hostess to Lincoln, Woodland, and C. K. Mc- 
Clatchy High Schools. Tennis was played on ten courts by 
mixed doubles. Points were counted for color groups—not 
for schools. A demonstration game by state ranking players 
gave the guests a close-up of real tennis. At the close of 
the morning a central committee was formed to help draw up 
plans for the next Boy and Girl Playday. Beth Hightower 
is Chairman of the Physical Education Departments for 
Girls. 

* * * 

A question that comes up frequently is the relationship of the 
A.A.U. to colleges, to schools, to playgrounds, and recreation 
systems. A study has been made by E. L. Damkroger, Assistant 
Head Worker, Alexander House Settlement, Wailuku, Maui, T. H., 
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entitled American Universities and the AAU. This is a ve 
interesting study and it answers a series of many questions which 
everyone would like to know. It is published by the Maui Pyp. 
lishing Co., Ltd., Wailuku, Maui, T. H. 
x 

One is indeed impressed with the many activities and the 
ramification of programs conducted by the National Section 
on Women’s Athletics. I have just received from Elinor y 
Schroeder, Chairman, a copy of her own News Letter which 
contains many items of interest. A very interesting study 
of the functions and personnel of the section’s working units 
is being made. Many of us do not realize the bigness of the 
Section. Here are some statistics: 


Legislative Board ...... 23.. Members State 

Rules and Editorial Committees 
Committee ............ 16 (39 states) 

Members Sports State Sports Chairmen 14 
Committees ........... 136 (3 committees) 

Special Committees ..... ad Miscellaneous Special 

State Representatives ... 49 Lo! 17 


Grand Total all N.S.W.A. workers holding special 

* * * 

Many states have newsletters, but probably one of the larg- 
est and finest is the printed Journal of the New York State 
Health and Physical Education Association. Walter A. Cox is 
editor of this large journal which in each number contains very 
practical articles on organization, administration, and program. 


Health and physical education programs are being widely 
developed in institutions for defectives, dependents, and de- 
linquents. Full time physical education and recreation leaders 
are being employed. A group under the leadership of Alfred 
Kamm, met at our New York convention to discuss their own 
problems in physical education. It is hoped that these people 
will have an opportunity each year to discuss problems of 
mutual interest. Perhaps a section may be formed to provide 
a program for this group. All those interested in this field 
are urged to write Mr. Kamm, Church of All Nations, 9 Sec- 
ond Avenue, New York City. 

* * 


-. 696 


As usual, the Journal of Physical Education, official publica- 
tion of the National Y.M.C.A., contains some very interesting 
articles. I quote some from the November-December _ issue: 
“Status Quo,” by Robert C. Cubbon, President of the Physical 
Directors’ Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North America; “The 
Olympics in Retrospect,” by Dr. John Brown, Jr.; “Taking 
Stock of Y.M.C.A. Physical Education,” by Charles D. Giauque. 

The December editorial article entitled “Rights of Pub- 
lishers” is most timely. Publishers are most cooperative. 
However, material should not be used and quoted verbatim 
unless specific permission has been granted by the publisher. 
Recently in making up courses of study people have quoted 
word by word descriptions of activities as printed in copy- 
right text-books. Permission must first be granted by the 
publisher before copyrighted material can be so quoted. 

* * * 

The recreation department of the Chicago Park District, V. K. 
Brown, Director, is publishing a modern series of booklets about 
the different fields of recreation. The recent publication on 
Diving—Its Fundamentals As Shown By Slow Motion Pictures, 
was largely constructed by V. F. Hernlund. These pictures have 
been hailed as the best of their kind ever produced by the movie 
camera. 
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Lambert, University of Arkansas, reports splendid 
he development of a state director. The Uni- 
kansas is also developing a major in physical 


education. 


Eugene 
interest in t 
versity of Ar 


Mrs. Lois Pedersen Broady has written a very interesting, 
worth-while book entitled Health and Physical Education for 
Small Schools, published by the University of Nebraska. 


My good friend Fielding Yost presented me with the 
beautiful publication telling of the “Hundred Years of Ath- 
letics” at the University of Michigan. It is a review in words 
and pictures covering the University’s athletic prowess and 
progress, 1837-1937. Think of it, 100 years of athletic history! 
This is a wonderful publication. To me one of my precious 
possessions is having a photograph copy of a painting of 
Fielding Yost, from the portrait by Gamble. 


Lest We Forget: 
That Dr. W. G. Anderson, Yale University, was one of the 
founders and the first secretary of the American Physical 
Education Association. 


That Dr. William Burdick was one of our outstanding leaders 
with a great mind and soul and one of the presidents of the 
AP.E.A. 

That Amy Homans was not only a great pioneer, but did 
much to put our profession on a real educational basis. Her 
influence still lives in our women leaders. 


We should honor Dr. F. W. Maroney because of his wonder- 
ful contribution when he reorganized the A.P.E.A. It was 
largely through his leadership that we took a great surge 
forward. As president during the reorganization period he 
did much to start us on our way toward success. 


Much credit goes to the two Fauver brothers for their long, 
continuous, faithful leadership in our field. Men of culture 
and character—two fine leaders. 


We must never forget the long, faithful, loyal service that Dr. 
James H. McCurdy rendered our national organization as 
secretary for a quarter of a century. 


Let us never forget those two great giants, Dr. Sargent and 
Dr. Arnold—great names in the honor roll of pioneers and 
leaders of our profession. Certainly the man who has done 
most for Health Education is Dr. Thomas Wood, with a long 
record of achievement. 


We are always grateful for the scholarship of Dr. Tait 
McKenzie. Another great name to remember is Dr. Fred E. 
Leonard—historian, biographer, and educator. 


Then there are those pioneers that did so much in developing 
Health and Physical Education in city systems, but the list 
is too long except we must mention our pioneers Wittich, 
Stecher, Ziegler, and Kindervater. 


Special honorable mention goes to Dr. Dudley Reed, Uni- 
versity of Chicago—great mind, great soul, great leader. 

The State Legislature of Vermont has recently authorized 
boards to expend annually as much as 3 per cent of the school 
budget for special feeding and for such medical services as 
will improve the physical condition of children of indigent 
parents, 

One of the most interesting things received is the splendid 
booklet with photographs telling about the public schools of 
Delaware. This is excellent publicity. It gives the complete picture 
gtaphically—graphs, charts, photos, etc. 

* 

William T. Rowe has done an efficient job during the past 
seven years as secretary-treasurer of the National Y.M.C.A. 
Physical Directors’ Society. He published an excellent article 
ina late number of their Journal entitled “The Role of 
Social Recreation in the Y.M.C.A.” 

* * 


* 
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No shoes. Therefore—no Athlete’s Foot. 


Shoes are the White Man’s Burden. They 
cause feet to perspire and they don’t allow the 


perspiration to evaporate. 


That devitalizes the skin and encourages 


fungus infections, such as Athlete’s Foot. 
That is very simple—but how to prevent it? 


Sterilizing won’t do. Try any “preventive” 
that seeks to kill the fungi on the skin—and 
what happens? The fungi come right back, for 


they are as plentiful as the dust in the air. 


Onox works the other way. Onox condi- 
tions the skin to fight its own battle. It 
immunizes the skin against all fungus infec- 
tions. And it is the only preventive that does 
so. That is why such an authority as Track 
Coach Dean Cromwell uses Onox “and noth- 
ing else but.” For full details write Onox, 
Dept. J-3, San Francisco, or Box 53C, West- 


ville, New Haven, Conn. 
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Central District Association Convention 


March 30, 31, April 1, 2, 1938 


SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 

Outstanding Speakers——Nationally known speakers are on the 
program: Governor Benson of Minnesota; David Bryn-Jones of 
Carleton College, authority on International Relations; E. T. 
Peterson of the State University of Iowa, authority on school 
building; Superintendent Reed of Minneapolis; Superintendent 
Kirk of Fargo; C. H. McCloy, President of our national organi- 
zation; and A. O. Anderson, President of our District Association. 

Three outstanding women speakers are Ethel Perrin, who 
started Physical Education in Detroit; Dorothy Enderis, who has 
built Milwaukee’s municipal recreation program; and Mabel 
Lee, the first woman to be President of our national organization. 

Demonstration—The demonstration this year will be a work 
demonstration instead of a pageant. Actual teaching methods will 
be shown in a variety of activities at different age levels. The 
demonstration will be given in the beautiful new Intramural 
Building at the University of Minnesota. 

Ice Carnival—Minnesota’s famous Ice Carnival which shows 
peak performances in skating and other winter sports will be the 
feature on Friday night. 

Educational Exhibits—Various types of visual materials from 
different institutions will be arranged in exhibits which should 
present new ideas to convention visitors. 

Visits to Schools—Minneapolis’ well known school program in 
physical education will be open for visitation all day Wednesday. 
Transportation to and from the hotels will be arranged. 

Consultation Services of experts on many different types of 
problems will be offered to those who wish consultation appoint- 
ments. 

Social Recreation Mixer.—Given on Wednesday afternoon by the 
Playground and Recreation Section, offering those who attend a 
chance to become acquainted. 


Hotel Nicollet 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30 
9:00 A.M.-4:00 P.M. Visiting Schools. 
1:30P.mM. Executive Committee Meeting. 
2:30P.M. First Council Meeting. 
4:00-5:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Playground and Recreation. 


Chairman: Victor C. Dunder, Supervisor of Physical Educa. 
tion and Recreation, Duluth. 

Summarizer: Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, State Teachers College, 
Duluth. 

“Social Recreation,” J. R. Batchelor, District Representative, 
National Recreation Association, Chicago. 


Health. 
Chairman: Dr. Malvin J. Nydahl, Director of Hygiene anq 
Health Education, Minneapolis. 
“Health Trends,” Dr. Ruth Boynton, Director of Students 
Health Service, University of Minnesota. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. C. H. McCloy, President of the American As- 
sociation for Health and Physical Education; Research 
Professor of Anthropometry and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Music. 

Greetings: The Mayor of the City of Minneapolis. 

“Ts It Cricket?” Alfred O. Anderson, President of the Central 
District Physical Education Asociation; Director of Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, St. Louis, Missouri, Public 
Schools. 


MONDAY, MARCH 28 
9:00-10:00 Council Meeting. 
9:00-10:00 Registration. 


10:00-11:00A.m. MORNING SESSION 
Presiding: Ruth Diamond. 
Welcome: Dr. J. Anna Norris. 
Business Meeting (open). 

Election of Officers. 

Reports of Standing Committees: (a) Future Plans, 
Dr. Monica Wild; (b) Membership, Helen Jamie- 
son; (c) Publicity, Ruth E. Campbell; (d) Re- 
search, Dr. Elizabeth Halsey. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

“The Continuation Study Center of the University of 

Minnesota,” Julius M. Nolte, Director. 


2:00 P.M. AFTERNOON SESSION 
Presiding: Ruth Diamond. 
“Learning and Physical Education,’ Dr. John Rock- 
well, Minnesota State Commissioner of Education. 


§:30 P.M. EVENING SESSION 
Dinner (Formal), Lowell Inn 
Presiding: Wilma Haynes, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
Speaker: Anna D. Blitz, Dean of Women, University of 
Minnesota. 


PRE-CONVENTION PROGRAM 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 


Center for Continuation Study, University of Minnesota 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29 


9:00-10:00 A.M. MORNING SESSION 


Presiding: Mary McKee, University of Missouri. 

“College and University Training for Recreation Work- 
ers,” C. Gilbert Wrenn, Assistant Director of General 
College and Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

“Leisure Activities of College Women Students in the 
Central District,” Ruth Toogood. 

Discussion: Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. AFTERNOON SESSION 

Presiding: Gertrude M. Baker. 

“Recent Developments in the Minnesota Requirement 
of Teachers Desiring to Teach Physical Education.” 
Hugo Fischer, Acting State Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education in Minnesota. 

“The Five-Year Plan at Minnesota,” Dr. Charles W. 
Boardman, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 

“The State Law and the Teachers College Program,” 
Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minnesota. 

4:00 P.M. Tea 


EVENING SESSION 
Smorgesbord, Minneapolis Art Institute. 
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Address, Honorable Elmer A. Benson, Governor of Minnesota. 
‘Address, C. R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis. 
Reception: May S. Kissock, University of Minnesota. 


10:00 P.M. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


9:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
"Presiding: Edna McCullough, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 
“Physical Education Requirements in Planning School Build- 
ings and Sites,” Professor E. T. Peterson, University of 
wa. 
sie Inside Story of the Change of Heart of a Strict Form- 
alist,” Ethel Perrin, former Director of Physical Education, 
Detroit, Michigan, Public Schools. 


10:45-12:15 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Research. 
Chairman: Dr. V. W. Lapp, University of Kansas. 


Summarizer: Ralph A. Piper, University of Minnesota. 

“A Study of Physical Education Facilities and Equipment of 
the Accredited Public Secondary Schools of Minnesota,” 
Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 

“A Study of the Content of Professional Courses in Physical 
Education,” Tom Scott, Concordia College, Moorhead, 
Minn. 

“A Study of Factors Influencing Performance in Basketball,” 
Harry J. Wienberger, Dakota State Teachers College, 
Dickinson, North Dakota. 

“The Behavior Pattern of Throwing and Some Observations 
Concerning Its Course of Development in Children,” Dr. 
Monica Rosina Wild, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. 

“The Motivation of Self-Testing Activities,’ James R. Shep- 
herd, West Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

“A Statistical Procedure for Rating Prospective Football 
Players,” Dr. Geo. Wells, Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 

“Factors Contributing to Speed in the Start of a Swimming 
Race,” Laurence Morehouse, State University of Iowa. 

Discussion. 


4 
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Public Schools. 

Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Kansas City, Mo. 

Summarizer: Jane Harris, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

“My Vision of Physical Education.” Administrator—Dr. Mal- 
vin Nydahl, Director of Hygiene and Health Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Physical Education Instructor—Mar- 
jorie Thurston; Classroom Teacher—Margaret Libert. 

Dance. 

Chairman; Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Summarizer: Florence Young, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Modern dance on the high school level—Three practical ap- 
proaches: Esther Haveson, North High School, Minneapolis ; 
Mercedes Nelson, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis; 
Mary V. Gardner, University High School, Minneapolis. 

Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Margaret S. Poley, University of Colorado. 

Summarizer: Marjorie Mee, University of Minnesota. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 

“Moving Pictures of the Posture Work in the Washburn High 
School, Minneapolis,” A. E. MacQuarrie. 

“Anatomical Variation of the Lumbar Spine and Sacrum.” 
Mary D. Bigelow, University of Nebraska. 

“Organization and Conduct of a Country-wide Program of 
Tuberculin Testing and Survey of Hearing Conditions,” 
Flora M. Frick, Minnesota State Teachers College, Moor- 
head. 

“The Modified Activities Program in the Kansas City Public 
Schools,” H. G. Danford or Pattric Ruth O’Keefe. 

Discussion and questions. 

2:00-3:15 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping. 
Chairman: P. U. Duebendorf, Ramsey Junior High, Minn. 


In Minneapolis, the location of Washburn Senior School (foreground) 
and Ramsey Junior High School on adjoining sites permitted construc- 
tion of the excellent joint sports field shown below. Visitors to the 
Central District Convention will be welcome guests at these schools 
and others throughout Minneapolis. 
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Speaker Ethel Perrin 


Summarizer: James H. Campbell, Director of Personnel, Camp 
Ahmec, Toronto. 

“Educational Opportunities in the Summer Camp,” Dr. S. 
Alan Challman, Director, Child Guidance, Minneapolis. 

Discussion and questions. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Edna Willis, University of Colorado. 
Summarizer: Katharine Irvine, Marshall High, Minneapolis. 
“The Value and Use of Sports Skill Tests for High School 
Girls,” Speaker and discussion leader to be announced. 
Election of officers and business meeting. 


Men’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Chairman: Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 
Summarizer: Darwin Hindman, University of Missouri. 
“Moving Pictures of Football Fundamentals,” P. S. Brain, 
Tennis Coach, University of Minnesota. 
“Forward Pass Defense,’ B. W. Bierman, Football Coach, 
University of Minnesota. 


Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Leonore K. Alway, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Grace Christensen, University of Minnesota. 
Theme: Teacher Training Practices in the District. 
The Internship in Student Teaching. 

“The Teachers College Internship,” Eloise Lemon, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
“The University Major Department Internship,” Ellen Mos- 

bek, State University of Iowa. 
“The Fifth Year Internship,” Dr. W. E. Peik, Acting Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion and questions. 


Rural Physical Education. 

Chairman: Willis E. Dugan, National Youth Administration, 
Minneapolis. 

Summarizer: Dorothy Humiston, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls. 

“A County Superintendent Looks at the Rural Problem,” 
Arthur L. Lampe, County Superintendent, St. Louis County, 
Minn. 

“Teacher-Tra‘ning Institutions and the Rural Problem,” Doris 
White, Iowa State Teachers College. Cedar Falls. 

Discussion: “Methods of Improving the Status of Rural School 
and Community Recreation.” 

Leaders: Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa; James Mor- 
rison, State Normal School, Aberdeen. South Dakota; Edna 
McCullough, Emporia Teachers College, Kansas; A. F. 


Speaker David Bryn-Jones 


President A. O. Anderson 


Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.; Fred 
Spalding, Valley City Teachers College, North Dakota; 
Gladys Leonard, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
Election of officers. 
4:00-5:30 P.M. Physical Education Demonstration at University of 
Minnesota. 
7:00-9:30 p.m. Convention Banquet. 
9:30-12:00 mM. Dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


9:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa. 
“Education for Democracy,” David Bryn-Jones, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 
“Recreation,” Dorothy Enderis, Extension Department, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
10:45-12:15 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Men’s Physical Education and Athletics. 
Chairman: Dr. Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 
Summarizer: Darwin Hindman, University of Missouri. 
“Trends in the Administration of Intramural Athletics in High 
Schools and Colleges,” H. J. Schmidt, Iowa State College. 
“Placement of Teachers—Responsibilities of Teacher-Training 
Institutions and Prospective Candidates for Positions,” 
Paul F. Bender, Iowa State Teachers College. 
“Interscholastic Athletics in the School Curriculum,” Robert 
Brown, Principal, Agassiz Junior H’gh, Fargo, N. D. 
Discussion. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Leonore K. Alway, University of Nebraska. 
Summarizer: Grace Christensen, University of Minnesota. 
Theme: Teacher Training Practices in the District. 
“Techniques of Supervision for Teachers in Training,” Ger- 
trude Baker, University of Minnesota. 
“Techniques of Supervision for Teachers in Service,” Helen 
Manley, University City Public Schools, Missouri. 
Discussions and questions. 
Election of officers. 
12:15-1:15 P.M. States Luncheon. 
Presiding: Helen Manley, University dity, Mo. 
Convention Report: Ralph Tapp, Convention Manager, Direc- 
tor of Physical Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Our Exhibitors: Karl Greenlee, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Short reports from each state president. 
2:00-3:10 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Public Schools. 
Chairman: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Kansas City. 
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\TION 


Summarizer: Jane Harris, Sioux City, Iowa. 

“Coeducational Activities,” Don Gates. 

“Health in the School Curriculum,” Ethel Perrin, formerly 
with American Child Health Association. 

Dance. 
Chairman: Gladys Taggart, University of Wichita. 

Summarizer: Florence Young, Kansas State College, Man- 

ttan. 

lene and How Should Social Dancing Be Taught,” Charlotte 
Roos, Soldan High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Modern Dance for Mixed Groups,” Ruth Diamond, Univer- 
sity of Omaha. 

Discussion Leader: Charlotte Bergstrom, College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul. 

“The Integrated Curriculum in Dance,” Janet Cummings, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Discussion Leader: Claudia Moore, University of Nebraska. 

Business meeting. 

Health. 

Chairman: Dr. Malvin J. Nydahl, Director of Hygiene and 
Health Education, Minneapolis. 

“Suspect, Detect, and Refer,” Dr. Max Seham, Minneapolis. 

Discussion. 

3:15-4:45 P.M. Research. 

Chairman: Dr. V. W. Lapp, University of Kansas. 

Summarizer: Ralph A. Piper, University of Minnesota. 

“A Study of the Architectural Details of the Innominate 
Bones, the Sacrum, the Femur, and the Lower Lumbar 
Vertebrae and their Relation to Body Mechanics,” Reuben 
B. Frost, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota. 

“Studies in Reaction Time before and after Strenuous Exer- 
cise,’ E. R. Elbel and J. H. Raport, University of Kansas. 

“Heart Size and Endurance in Cross Country Runners,” Dr. 
A. J. Wendler, State University of Iowa. 

Business meeting. 

“A Report of Progress in the Study of Recreational Therapy,” 
Dr. Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 

“The Relationship of Poise and Body Mechanics to Dancing, 
Tumbling, Swimming, and Diving,” Theresa Anderson, 
North High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“A Study of Various Methods of Rating Physical Efficiency 
as Based on the Response of the Heart to Exercises of 
Graded Intensities,’ Russell E. Dickinson, Marshalltown 
High School, Iowa. 

“The Relationship of the Vital Capacity of the Lungs to 
Body Measurements,” Merle B. Landis, State School for 
the Blind, Vinton, Iowa. 

Discussion. 


President-Elect Elizabeth Halsey 
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Vice-President Willard N. Greim 


3:15-4:30 p.m. Playground and Recreation. 

Chairman: Victor C. Dunder, Supervisor of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, Duluth. 

Summarizer: Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, State Teachers College, 
Duluth. 

“Recreation Marches On,” Ernest W. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Parks and Playgrounds, St. Paul. 

“A Summer Rural Recreation Program,” B. G. Leighton, 
Director Extension Department, St. Louis County, Minn. 

“A Summer City Recreation Program,” Glenn Card, Stowe 
Junior High School, Duluth. 

Discussion and questions. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Katharine Irvine, Marshall High, Minneapolis. 
“Badminton and the Adaptations that Can Be Made in Equip- 
ment and in Ways of Playing.” 
“Speedball—Teaching Skills of the Game.” 
“Touch Football,” played by girls using modified rules. 
4:45-6:00 p.m. Dance. 
Chairman: Mary Frances Cave, University of North Dakota. 
“The Dance of the Middle West,” Lecture-Recital, Hildegarde 
Lewis, University of Wichita. 
Discussion Leader: Jean Brownlee, Iowa State College. 
4:45-6:00 P.M. Round Table Discussions. 
4:00 p.m. Second Council Meeting. 
6:30P.M. City Directors Meeting. 
Chairman: H. G. Danford, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas City, Mo. 
8:15 Ice Carnival. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2 


9:00-10:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Alfred O. Anderson, President, Central District 
Physical Education Association. 
Annual business meeting and introduction of new officers. 
“In Quest of Skills,” Dr. C. H. McCloy, President, A.A.H.P.E. 
“A Superintendent Looks at Physical Education,” H. H. Kirk, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fargo, North Dakota. 
10:45-12:00 A.M. STUDENT SESSION 
Presiding: Dr. J. Anna Norris, University of Minnesota. 
10:45a.m. New Executive Committee Meeting. 
10:45 a.m. League of High School Girls Athletic Associations. 
1:00-3:00 p.m. Basketball Ratings. 


Secretary-Treasurer L. P. Washburn 
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April 6, 7, 8, 9, 1938 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


Afternoon Sightseeing Tours. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


9:30-12:00 a.M. School Visitation. 
2:00-4:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Health Education—Section |. 


Education. 


Association, Syracuse, New York. 


Health Education—Section Ii. 
Presiding: To be announced. 


New York. 

Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Dr. John M. Harmon, Boston University. 
Mr. Leroy Mills, New York City. 

Round table discussion of athletic problems. 


Recreation. 


tion Association. 
Panel Discussion. 


Research. 


bany, New York. 


Presiding: Ruth Page Sweet, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 


“Methods of Organization and Supervision in a Health Edu- 
cation Project,’ Mary B. Rappaport, Onondaga Health 


“Instruction in Health and Safety in the Elementary Grades,” 
Florence O’Neill, State Department of Education, Albany, 


Demonstration and lecture: “Special Techniques in Football,” 


Presiding: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University. 
“Standards of Recreation,” Mr. Sutherland, National Recrea- 


Presiding:. Walter A. Cox, Bureau of Health Education, Al- 


“Dancing in Hungary,” Elizabeth Rearick, University of 


Eastern District Association Convention 
Hotel Ambassador 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


“The Evolution of Speed Swimming Strokes,” Virginia Ar 
buckle, Pennsylvania State College. : 

“A Study of the Grip Strength of Varsity Basketball Players 
During a Competitive Season,” Clarence Buckwald, Syra- 
cuse University. 

“A New Method for Rating Medical Examinations,” Edward 
L. MacDonald, Boston University. 

“The Use of Some Cardio-Vascular Tests and Test Items jn 
Indicating the Physiological Changes in Training and J). 
ness,” Leonard A. Larson, Springfield College. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President. 

Welcome: Hon. Charles D. White, Mayor. 

Greetings: A. S. Chenoweth, Superintendent of Schools; Dr, 
A. G. Ireland, State Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, New Jersey. 

Honor Awards: Dr. John Brown, Jr., New York City. 

Address: “Our Age and the Front Page,” Frederic Snyder. 

Reception and Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


9:00-10:45 a.m. SECTION MEETINGS 


Camping. 
Panel Discussion: “The Unit System in Camping.” 
Panel Members: Fred C. Mills, Boy Scouts of America; Olive 
McCormick, Girl Scouts, Inc.; Roland H. Cobb, The C. E. 
Cobb Camps; Marjorie S. Kirk, Camp Merrywold; Wil- 
liam E. Lawrence, Boy Scouts of America; Elizabeth Bass, 
Camp Kineowatha. 


Dance. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Grace E. Jones 
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Pittsburgh. Presiding: Ellen Adair, Friends Schools, Wilmington, Delaware. 
“A Study of Health Superstitions and Misconceptions in the Question Panel Leader: Ruth Evans, Assistant Supervisor of 
Junior High School,” Arthur Weigle, University of Penn- Physical Education, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachu- 
sylvania. setts. 
Left: 
President 
Hiram A. Jones 
Right: 
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Panel Members: Dorothy LaSalle, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Public Schools, East Orange, New Jer- 
sey; Ruth Jones, Instructor in Physical Education, Horace 
Mann School, New York City; Genevieve McGuinness, 
Instructor in Physical Education, George Washington High 
School, New York City; Dr. Norma Schwendener, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Marie Heghinian, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
cation, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts; Mary O'Donnell, Instructor in charge of ‘the 
Dance at New College and Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 


rch. 
— iding: Walter A. Cox, Bureau of Health Education, Al- 


bany, New York. 

“Safety in the New York City Elementary and Junior High 
Schools,” Hubert E. Brown, New York University. 

“Traits Characteristic of Men Majoring in Physical Educa- 
tion,” Nelson Walke, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

ougaaal Education in Germany,” John Dambach, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

“4 Study of the Effects of Menstruation on the Physical Con- 
dition,” (to be announced), Boston University. 

“Recreational Habits of Twenty-five Hundred Alumni,” Eu- 
gene C. Bischoff, Pennsylvania State University. 


11:00-12:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Loretta C. Ryan, Vice-President. 
Speaker: Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools. 
Philadelphia. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


City Administrative Directors. 

President: Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, Philadelphia. 

Presiding: Julius W. Kuhnert, Public Schools, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. 

General Theme: Administration of Interscholastic Athletics. 

“Some General Implications in the Administration of Inter- 
scholastic Athletics.” 

“The Administration of Athletics in a Large City,” Franklin T. 
Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“The Administration of Athletics in a Small City,” Arnold 
F. Fink, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting. 


Men's Athletics. 

Presiding: Dr. John M. Harmon, Director of Athletics, Boston 
University. 

“The New Regulations Affecting Athletic Participation in New 
York State,” Ellis H. Champlin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Physical Education, State Department of Education, New 
York. 

“The Possible Contribution of These Regulations to the Pro- 
grams in other States,” Raymond H. Grayson, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Massachusetts. 

“The Possible Application of the New Regulations in New 
York in Local City Programs,” Birch E. Bayh, Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics, District of Columbia. 

Summarizer: Dr. William L. Hughes, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


Therapeutics. 
Presiding: Dr. Arthur Lamb, McGill University. 
Speakers: Dr. D. B. Dill, Director, Fatigue Laboratory, Har- 
vard University; Dr. Kristian G. Hansson, Hospital for 
Ruptured and Crippled Children, New York City. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Dr. Amy R. Howland, Wilson Junior High School, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 
“Coeducational Sports: Objectives, Administration, and Ac- 
tivities in Secondary Schools,” L. Maude Norris, Senior 
High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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“Coeducational Sports: Leadership and Activities in the Col- 
lege.” 

“Individual and Dual Sports or Team Games?” Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Yeend Meyers, Instructor in Education, New York 
University. 


4:30-5:30 P.M. DEMONSTRATION HOUR 


Camping. 
Demonstration of Water Safety Work. 


Dance. 

Presiding: Ellen Adair, Friends School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Discussion Leader: Hermine Sauthoff, Instructor in the Dance, 
New York University. 

“Rhythms for Elementary Schools.” A group of Atlantic City 
children will be taught by Ruth Evans, Assistant Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

“Dance for 6th-grade Boys and Girls.” A group from Oak 
Lane Country Day School, Oak Lane, Pennsylvania, will 
be directed by their dance instructor, Mrs. Helen Levy. 


On the Board Walk of Atlantic City—an attraction which has made 
this meeting place of the Eastern District Association internationally 
famous. 


“Beginning Dance for High School Girls.” A group from 
Friends School, Wilmington, Delaware, will be taught by 
Mary O’Donnell, instructor of dancing at New College 
and Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Dance for College Students.” A group from the University of 
Pennsylvania under the direction of Ruth Alexander, in- 
structor of dancing at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion 

7:00 P.M. BANQUET 

Presiding: Dr. Hiram A. Jones, President. 

Toastmaster: Dr. F. W. Maroney, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

“Faith in Human Values,” Professor Edward Reisner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Dinner Music and Dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


BREAKFAST MEETINGS 
College Physical Education Association. 
Phi Delta Pi. 
Private Schools Section. 
Student Section—business meeting. 
Women’s Athletic Section. 
A meeting of the W.A.S. State representatives of the East- 
ern District. 
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12:00-2:00 P.M. 


2:00-4:00 P.M. 


Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. and Y.W.C.A. 
Topic: Mixed Recreation and its Problems. 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. 
(No breakfast; a discussion meeting). 
Y.M.C.A. 


:30-11:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
(in charge of the Health Education Section) 
Presiding: Ruth Page Sweet, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical 
Education. 
“Physical Education and Mental Health,” Dr. Kenneth E. 
Appel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMNI LUNCHEONS 
Arnold College. 

Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education. 
Cortland Normal School. 

Ithaca College. 

Russell Sage College—Helen McKinstry Club. 
Sargent School of Physical Education. 
Savage School of Physical Education. 
Springfield College. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Wellesley College. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Private Schools. 


Presiding: Dr. Willard L. Nash, Lincoln School of Teachers 
College. 

“The Physical Education Program in the Private Schools,” 
Marjorie Bouvé, Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation. 


Public Schools. 


Presiding: Dr. Frank P. Maguire, Chief, Health and Physical 
Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“A Basic Philosophy Underlying Public School Physical Edu- 
cation,” Carl Schrader, Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Elementary School Level. 

“Physical Education As It Is,’ Carl H. Burkhardt, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Buffalo, New York. 
“Physical Education As It Should Be,” Ruth Evans, Super- 

visor of Physical Education, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Junior High School Level. 

“Physical Education As It Is,’ A. L. Rummer, Director 
of Physical Education, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
“Physical Education As It Should Be,” Paul Krimmel, 

Director of Physical Education, Syracuse, New York. 

Senior High School Level. 

“Physical Education As It Is,” Walter A. Cox, Director of 
Health Education, Albany, New York. 

“Physical Education As It Should Be,” Dr. Chas. C. Wil- 
son, Director Physical and Health Education, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Teacher Training. 
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Presiding: Archie Dodds, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Theme: “Curriculum Building in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions.” 

Discussion Leader: Helen McKinstry, Director, School of Phys- 
ical Education and Hygiene, Russell Sage College. 

“The Effects of Trends in Placement Upon Curriculum 
Building,” Dr. Jay B. Nash, Professor of Education, New 
York University. 

“Problems in the Supervision of Practice Teaching,” Bessie L. 
Park, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
State Normal and Training School, Cortland, New York. 

“Responsibility of the College for the Follow-Up of Teachers 
in Service,” Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Boston University. 

“Report of the National Study of Professional Education,” E. 
M. Sanders, Head, Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Sec- 
retary of the National Study Committee. 


Tests and Measurements. 
Presiding: Dr. A. Lester Crapser, East Strou 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
“A Report on Some Experimentation with Skill Tests a 
McElroy, Director, Department of Physical Edueati ; 
Oyster Bay, L.I. , 
Round Table Discussion Leader: Hubert E. Brown, 
University. 


4:15-5:30 P.M. 


New York 


GENERAL SESSION 

(In charge of the Recreation Section) 

Presiding: Edward V. Norton, Chief Project Supervisor Adult 
Recreation Program, New York City. 

Address: “Where Rests the Responsibility of Recreation,” 
Mark A. McCloskey, Director of Extension Activities 
the Board of Education, New York City. 

Discussion Leaders: R. K. Atkinson, Boys’ Club of America 
as representative of private agencies; Arthur Noren, Super. 
intendent of Recreation of Jersey City, as representative of 
recreation boards; C. M. Miles, State Education Depart. 
ment of New York, as representative of educational ingtj. 
tutions. 


8:00 p.m. Demonstration by the Atlantic City Schools. 
10:00 p.m. Dancing at the Hotel Ambassador. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


9:00-10:45 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Public Schools. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University, 
Topic: “Practical Questions and Problems of Public School 
Physical Education.” 
Student Section. 
Presiding: Harry Romanofsky, President, Student Section. 
Program Chairman: Frank Mulvihill, Vice-President, Student 
Section. 
Theme: Demonstration of Visual Aids. 
“Teaching Posture,” Raymond L. Hopkins, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Weehawken, New Jersey. 
“Teaching Archery,” William P. Uhler, Jr., State Department 
of Health, Physical Education and Safety of New Jersey. 
“Teaching Swimming,” Captain Charles B. Scully, Life Saving 
Service, New York Chapter, The American Red Cross. 
Discussion Leader: Margaret C. Brown, Panzer College. 


Tests and Measurements. 

Presiding: Dr. A. Lester Crapser, East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

“Experience in the Use of Achievement Standards in the Phil- 
adelphia Public Schools,” Grover W. Mueller, Director of 
Physical and Health Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Women’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Dr. Amy R. Howland, Wilson Junior High School, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 

Demonstration Meeting. 

“Aquatic Activities; New Strokes, and Competitive Activities 
for Intramural Programs,’ Grace Thomas, Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York. 

“Teaching Methods in Sports and Games for Large Classes,” 
Wilhelmine Meissner, Chairman Health Education Depart- 
ments, Bayside High School, Bayside, Long Island. 

“Mass Tennis Instruction.” 

10:00 a.m. Executive Committee of Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee. 


11:00-12:00 A.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Mazie V. Scanlan, Supervisor, Department of Physi- 
cal Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Address: “Managing an Overburdened Life,” Rev. James Gor- 
don Gilkey, D.D. 
12:30p.m. Luncheon to A. S. Barnes and Company’s authors. 
12:30 P.M. Delta Psi Kappa Luncheon. 
Sponsor: Theta Chapter, Panzer College of Physical Educa- 
tion. 
12:30 P.M. Phi Delta Pi luncheon. 
2:00 p.m. Open meeting of Phi Delta Pi. 
7:00p.m. Banquet of Phi Delta Pi. 
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Welcome! 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(EASTERN DISTRICT) 
April 6th to 9th 


When you come to Atlantic City, make your headquarters at The 
Ambassador ¢ You'll be adding hours of pleasure and enjoyment to 
your stay by being so close to everything that’s going on e And The 
Ambassador is Atlantic City’s finest hotel, located directly on the 
boardwalk with most guest rooms facing the Atlantic e¢ You'll find 
everything you want at The Ambassador...comfortable rooms at 
moderate rates... fine restaurants...indoor swimming pool and other 
recreational facilities...spacious sun decks and public rooms ¢ May 


we make a reservation for you now? 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


March 
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BOOKS FOR PLAY AND RECREATION 
PLAYGROUNDS 


THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION 


Prepared for The National Recreation Association 


By GrorcE D. BUTLER 


This book has become the standard 


text and reference for all concerned 


Playgrounds 
‘Their Administration 


Operation 


The Netiowal Recreation Assectation 


with the administration of play- 
grounds. It is designed and pre- 
pared to fill the needs and interests 
of three groups: 


(1) To help playground authorities 
work out a satisfactory plan of 
operation and maintain an ef- 
fective standard of service. 


2) To help the individual play- 
pony 
ground worker. 


(3) To serve as a college textbook in 


courses relating to playgrounds. 


The book is divided into five parts: (1) The Playground Plant, 
(2) Leadership, (3) Activities and Programs, (4) Administrative 


Problems, (5) Problems of Operation. 


8vo. Cloth, $3.00 


PARTNERS IN PLAY 


RECREATION FOR YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN 


TOGETHER 


Prepared for The National Recreation Association 
and National Board, Y.W.C.A. 


By Mary J. BREEN 


A. 


67 


This book is written primarily for rec- 
reation leaders of young people between 
the ages of 12 and go. Describing activ- 
ities for parties and socials, hiking and 
outdoor programs, arts and crafts, dis- 
cussion groups and study clubs, it com- 
pletely answers the important question 
of “What recreational activities can 
young men and young women enjoy 
together?” 


Tue Contents: More Organized Play 
for Mixed Groups, What Makes a Good 
Leader, Administering a Recreation 


‘Program, Dances, Dance Games and Stunts, Games, Parties 
and Socials, Hikes and Outings, Swimming and Water Sports, 
Snow and Ice Sports, Arts and Crafts, Music, Discussion 
Groups and Study Classes, Suggested List of Activities. 


8&0. Cloth, $1.00 


Publishers for 


44TH STREET 


RECREATION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
by ETHEL Bowers 
The result of many years’ work with girls, this 
book is an invaluable source of guidance as well 
as a practical handbook of physical activities, 
$3.00 
SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 
by B. S. Mason and E. D. Mitcuett 


Now in its fourth printing, this comprehensive 
collection of social games and activities full 
answers the question of “What shall we play?” 

Illustrated, $2.50 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 
by B. S. Mason and E. D. MircuHetr 


In this volume over 1800 games and contests 

covering the field of active play are classified 

and described. Third large printing. 
Illustrated, $3.00 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION And How to 
Play Them 
Compiled by the Department of Intra- 
mural Sports, University of Michigan, 
E. D. MITCHELL, Editor 


A complete encyclopedia fully describing over 
28 of our most popular recreational sports. Each 
sport is treated from the standpoint of beginner 
or average player. Illustrated, $2.50 


PRIMITIVE AND PIONEER SPORTS 
by B. S. Mason 


Here is a collection of picturesque, outdoor 
sports that appeal to every recreational leader 
and physical director. Contains descriptions of 
how to make and use Boomerangs, Ropes, Rope- 
Spinning, Whips, Tomahawks, Blow Guns, Darts, 
etc. Illustrated, $2.50 


SELECTED RECREATIONAL SPORTS For 
Girls and Women 
by Jutta H. Post and MABEL J. SHIRLEY 


The sports described and illustrated are: Deck 
Tennis, Horseshoe Pitching, Badminton, Table 
Tennis, Shuffleboard, Clock Golf, Paddle Tennis, 
and Tetherball. $2.00 


PLAY STREETS And Their Use for Recrea- 


tional Programs 
by Epwarp V. Norton 


Outlining the problems, activities, organization 
and administration of Play Street Programs. 
Illustrated, $1.00 


THE GAME WAY TO SPORTS 
by H. ATwoop REYNOLDs 


Containing a series of lead-up games for the 
following sports: Baseball, Football, Basketball, 
Swimming, Soccer, Volley Ball, Tennis, Golf, 
Field Hockey, and Ice Hockey. Illustrated, $2.00 


Send for.our Complete Catalogue of Books on Health and Physical Education,Sports, Recreation, Dancing, etc. 


BARNES AND COMPANY 
One Hundred Years 


NEw 
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PREVI EW of F orthcoming Books 


For Every 
Elementary School Library 


PLAY AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Principles and Practice for Teachers 
by JOHN EIsELE DAVIS 
Author of “Recreational Therapy for the Mentally Ill” 

In this important publication, the teacher will find usable material for 
the organization of effective mental hygienic practices in school. The child 
tells the story of his life in activity and, therefore, the guidance of the 
child’s play is a fundamental function of education. The author has en- 
deavored to propound a general philosophy of play which may be con- 
ducive to wholesome mental expression, growth, and development, leading 
to socialized behavior which is best attained through the educational inte- 

ation of our mental and bodily processes. The book is divided into four 
parts: Play and Psychic Adjustment, Play and Adjustment to the Outside 
World, Play and Behavior, Happy Socialization. 

Probable Publication Date April 1st—$2.50 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL DANCING 
by EpitH BALLWEBBER 
Author of “Tap Dancing,” “Illustrated Tap Rhythms and Routines” 


Now the teacher will have a complete, detailed book of instructions, 
carefully illustrated, on the teaching of social dancing to small and large 
groups. The author, well known for her expert teaching, has made this 
book a masterpiece of clarity in giving her directions for each dance and 
dance combinations. ‘The material is grouped under the following head- 
ings: Social Dance Position, Foundation Steps, Separate Social Dance Com- 
binations, and Sequences. The Lesson Plans at the end of the book are 
exceedingly valuable. Each step, turn, position, walk, and promenade is 
illustrated by carefully drawn feet diagrams. There are also seven full- 
page drawings of dancing couples. It is definitely a “must” book for every 
dancing teacher. Probable Publication Date April 1st—$2.50 
GRADED LESSONS IN 
FUNDAMENTALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
A Program for Grades One to Six 
by GERTRUDE M. BAKER, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
FLORENCE M. WARNOCK, Assistant Proyessor of Physical Education, and 
Grace D. CHRISTENSEN, Instructor in Physical Education, 

University of Minnesota 

The fundamental motor activities that are common to games, sports, 
and dancing are logical materials out of which to build the physical 
education program in the lowest grades. Through adherence to a steady 
progression of fundamentals from grade to grade, these skills may be 
expected to become habitual. The authors have striven in the preparation 
of this book to set forth principles and their applications through the 
lesson plans to enable teachers to teach “fundamentals” which will be of 
value to the children as they grow older. There are Lesson Plans for 
Each Grade (One to Six) and each Lesson Plan is divided into Units. 
This book is an important contribution to the teaching of physical edu- 
cation in elementary schools, and in the opinion of the publishers it will 
do more for effective and worthwhile teaching than any other book now 
available. Probable Publication Date April 1st—$3.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FACILITIES 
For the Modern Junior and Senior High School 
by Hersert Bair, School of Education, Boston University 
The purpose of this book has been to determine to what extent the 
facilities that are provided for the physical education program in our 
junior and senior high schools conform to the standards that are generally 
recognized by educators as being necessary to carry out an adequate phys- 
ical education program. The states of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania were selected because (1) in each Physical Edu- 
cation is required by statute to be taught; (2) each has a state director of 
Physical Education; (3) each has a department for approval of plans of 
buildings; (4) each has a minimum time requirement for the physical 
education program. The book will be of value to state departments, archi- 
tects, superintendents, principals, and teachers of physical education in 
order to reach a common agreement as to what is most essential for the 
physical education depariments. Probable Publication Date April 1st—$2.50 
Full and Complete Descriptions of These New Books Will Be 
in Our Advertisement in ihe Apri! Issue of This Publication 


CONVENTION NOTES-—we hope to have the new books ready for 


all the conventions. In any event, drop in at our booth as we will have an 
attractive souvenir commemorating our Hundredth Anniversary for all 
who will come and say “hello.” 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers for One Hundred Years 


67 West 44TH STREET NEw York 


Horses, Tip-Toe, Rolling Hoops, On the Heels, 


Complete in One Volume 


RHYTHMS 


for 


CHILDREN 


This collection of rhythms, formerly published in 
three separate paper pamphlets as Rhythms for 
Children Nos. 1, 2, 3, have now been collected in 


this single volume. Thousands of teachers are 
using this material, and it is hoped that, now it is 
in one volume, it will be more practical to use. 
New rhythms have been added so that the teacher 
will have a more complete variety. The book is 
bound in plastic binding, thus making it con- 
venient for piano use. 


THE RHYTHMS 


« Skip No.1, Skip No. 2, Skip No. 3, Phrasing, Walk 


and Run!, Police Horses, The Camel, Seals, Run- 
ning Steps, Light Run, Ducks, Flying, Motorcycle 
Windmill, Indian Pony, High Stepping 


Jumping, Quiet Walk, Giants, Row, Row, Row, 
Running and Jumping, Bucking Broncho, Cow- 
boy, Zeppelin, Aeroplane, The Shadow, Elephants, 


Charlie Over the Water, Little Kitty, Little Pony, - 


Birds, Turkeys, Rabbits, Bouncing Ball, Tall- 
Small, Swing Song, Juggling, Play Time, Witch 
Dance, Black Cat, Pumpkin Dance. 

8vo ... Plastic Binding ... Music... $1.25, 


ORDER COUPON 
A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN, price $1.25. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


1! enclose $1.25 [] Send C.0.D. We pay postage charges 
if remittance accompanies your order. 


School Affiliation. 
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April 6,7,8,9, 1938 
SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 


Open House.—Chicago has many outstanding educational and 
recreational institutions. All private, public and special schools, 
and recreation centers as well as private and public agency recrea- 
tion centers will have Open House on Wednesday, April 6th. 


Visitation —In order to provide an opportunity for worth- 
while visitation, a Bureau of Visitation will be maintained 
throughout the convention. Information will be available as to 
location of programs carried on in public and private elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges, teacher-training institutions, 
and the parks and playgrounds of the city. 


Special Tours—In addition, three tours, combining sightseeing 
and visitation, will be arranged for those who wish to secure a 
cross-section picture of the facilities and programs in the Chicago 
institutions. Elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
recreational centers will be visited. 

Educational Exhibit—A large Educational Exhibit has been ar- 
ranged covering the entire field of health and physical education. 

Recreation—The program affords an opportunity for partici- 
pating in recreational activities on Thursday evening. The Chicago 
Parks District will provide an opportunity for participation in 
recreational games. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
8:00-12:00 A.M. Registration, Hotel Sherman, Mezzanine Floor, 
Exhib:t Hall. 

Open House—in the Chicago Schools. Apply at special visi- 
tation desk for information regarding transportation, types 
of activity to be seen. Special tours and trips will be 
available. 


Chicago’s Michigan Avenue, north from the Art Institute. 
Kaufman-Fabry Photo 


Mid-West District Association Convention 


Hotel Sherman 


Chicago, Illinois 


10:30A.mM. Executive Committee Meeting. 
1:00-6:00 p.m. Registration. 

3:00 p.m. Legislative Council Meeting. 
4:00-5:30 P.M. Motion Pictures. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 

Presiding: A. H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education 
Chicago Public Schools. 

Music: Chicago High Schools. 

Greetings: Honorable Edward J. Kelly, Mayor of Chicago; 
James B. McCahey, President of the Board of Education: 
Dr. William H. Johnson, Superintendent of Schools; Elmer 
D. Mitchell, Secretary-Editor, American Association for 
Health and Physical Education. 

“Physical Education in a Democratic Society,” Dr. Harold 0, 
Rugg, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

10:00-12:00 p.m. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


Demonstrations and discussions of co-educational activities on 
upper elementary, secondary and college levels, arranged 
by Grace M. Griffin, Chairman, Women’s Athletic Section; 
Willard P. Ashbrook, Chairman, Men’s Athletic Section. 


9:00 A.M. Upper Elementary Schools. 
Demonstration by pupils of the Ruggles School. 
Direction: Juanita Hatton, Ruggles School. 
Discussion Leader: Edwina Jones, Supervisor Elementary 
Physical Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 


9:45 a.M. Secondary Schools. 
Demonstration by pupils of the Farragut High School. 
Direction: Rose LaVan, Farragut High School. 
Discussion Leader: Bernice Cooper, University High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


10:30A.M. Badminton—All Levels. 
Direction: William A. Everett, Winnetka Community House, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


Badminton Demonstration, members of the Chicago Badminton 
Club. 


11:154.M. College Level. Demonstration by students of George 
Williams College. 
Direction: Harry D. Edgren, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, George Williams College. 
Discussion Leader: Richard Stoltz, Ohio State University. 


12:00 M. STATE'S LUNCHEON 

Presiding: Emil Rath, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

Music: Chicago High Schools. 

Reports: C. A. Wangerin, Director of Physical Education, 
Whitefish Bay Schools, Wisconsin, in charge. Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin Associ- 
ations. 

“Around the Country,” J. E. Rogers, Director National Physi- 
cal Education Service. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Laurentine Collins, Supervisor of Health Education, 
Detroit Public Schools; President, Mid-West Physical Ed- 
ucation Association. 
“The Major Student Looks at Physical Education.” 
Complainants: Students—Fred Schiff, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Sally Kenny, University of Michigan; Vernon 
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Peak, University of Wisconsin; Max Stemple, West 
Virginia University; Dorothy Strong, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Margaret Olsen, University of Illinois. 

Defendants: Teacher Training for Women—Laurie Camp- 
bell, University of Michigan; Teacher Training for 
Men—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege; Women’s Athletics—Helen Hazelton, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Men’s Athletics—John L. Griffith, Commis- 
sioner of Athletics, Western Conference ; General Program 
for Women—Mary J. Shelly, University of Chicago; 
General Program for Men—Leon Kranz, Northwestern 
University. 

3:30-4:40 P.M. Combined Group Meetings. 

City Directors, Curriculum, Public School, Teacher Training 

Chairman: C. E. Horton, Director of Physical Education, 
Illinois State Normal University; Chairman, Teacher 
Training Section. 

“Some Implications of the Testing Program in Teacher Train- 
ing,’ Karl Bookwalter, Department of Physical Education, 
Indiana University. 

“Contrasting the Ultimate in Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion,” Howard L. White, Executive in Recreation, School 
of Education, New York University. 


Chicago’s sky line, from Lake Michigan. 


Discussion Leaders: Frank O. Stangel, Assistant Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Chairman, Public Schools Section. 

Hazel Rex, Supervisor of Physical Education, Toledo 
Public Schools; Chairman, City Directors Section. 

Dr. Leo G. Staley, Director of Intramural Athletics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; Chairman, Curriculum 
Section. 

Summarizer: Dr. Elizabeth G. Rodgers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


4:40p.m. Annual Meeting of the Presidents of the State Associations. 
4:45-6:00 p.m. Safety Education Program. 


Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, Director, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Detroit Public Schools and Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

“A Well-Balanced School Safety Program,” Marion Telford, 
Education Division, National Safety Council. 

“The Usual and Unusual in School Accidents,” Robert Le- 
Anderson, Assistant Supervisor in Charge of Safety Educa- 
tion, Detroit Public Schools. 

“The Function of the Public School in Traffic Safety,” Amos 


University of Chicago,“ Wednesday, April 6 
Chairmen; Dr. Willard P. Ashbrook, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; Vernon F. Hernlund, Chicago Park District. 
Swimming Clinic. 
Discussion Leader: Tom Jones, University of Wisconsin. 
10:00-10:30 A.m. Demonstration and discussion of water 
stunts and games led by Katherine Curtis, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Demonstration and discussion of swim- 
ming strokes led by E. W. McGillevray, Coach of 
Swimming, University of Chicago. 
11:00-11:30A.m. Demonstration and discussion of diving 
led by L. W. LaBree, Coach of Swimming, Purdue 
University. 
Baseball Clinic. 
Discussion Leader: Percy Moore, Coach of Baseball, 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 
11:30-12:00 a.m. Demonstration and discussion of batting 
technique led by T. Kyle Anderson, Coach of Base- 
ball, University of Chicago. 
12:00-12:30 p.m. Demonstration and discussion of baseball 
strategy led by Bert Ingwersen, Coach of Baseball, 
Northwestern University. 


*The use of the space, facilities and equipment for this 
conference was made possible through the courtesy of T. N. 
Metcalf and his staff. 


PRE-CONVENTION CONFERENCE ON MEN’S ATHLETICS 


Golf Clinic. 
Discussion Leader: Robert J. Francis, Department of 
Physical Education, University of Wisconsin. 
12:30-1:00 p.m. Demonstration and discussion of methods 
of teaching golf led by Ted Payseur, Coach of Golf, 
Northwestern University. 

Tennis Clinic. 

Discussion Leader: Vernon Hernlund, Chicago Parks 

District. 

2:00-2:30 p.m. Demonstration and discussion of tennis 
strokes led by Paul Bennett, Coach of Tennis, North- 
western University. 

2:30-3:00 p.m. Demonstration and discussion of the strat- 
egy of tennis singles and doubles play led by Walter 
Hebert, Coach of Tennis, University of Chicago. 

Track Clinic. 

Discussion Leader: T. N. Metcalf, Director of Ath- 

letics and Physical Education, University of Chicago. 

3:00-3:30 P.M. Demonstration and discussion of a method 
of coaching middle distance runners led by Herman 
Phillips, Coach of Track, Purdue University. 

3:30-4:00 p.m. Demonstration and discussion of a method 
of coaching hurdlers led by Ned Merriam, Coach of 
Track, University of Chicago. 

4:00-4:30 p.m. Demonstration and discussion of a method 
of coaching field events led by Frank Hill, Coach 
of Track, Northwestern University. 
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President Laurentine Collins 


Vice-President W. K. Streit 


PRE-CONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 
Ida Noyes Hall, University of Chicago, April 5-6 


Chairman: Mary Josephine Shelly, Chairman of De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


9:30-10:30A.M. Registration. 
10:30-12:00 A.M. Tap Dancing. Dorothy Hyne, Director of 
Health Education for Girls, Southeastern High 
School, Detroit. 
12:00-1:00 p.m. Luncheon. 
1:00-5:00 p.m. Composition. Martha Hill, Instructor in 
Dance, New York University and Bennington Col- 
lege. 
Technique. Ruth L. Murray, Assistant Professor of 
Health Education, Wayne University. 
Rhythmic Fundamentals. Margaret H’Doubler, Associate 
Professor and Chairman of Dance Majors, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


9:00-1:00 p.m. Composition. Martha Hill, Instructor in 
Dance, New York University and Bennington Col- 
lege. 

Technique. Ruth L. Murray, Assistant Professor of 
Health Education, Wayne University. 

Rhythmic Fundamentals. Margaret H’Doubler, Associate 
Professor and Chairman of Dance Majors, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

1:00-2:00 p.m. Luncheon. 


2:00-3:30 p.m. Social Dance. Edith Ballwebber, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Chi- 
cago. 
3:30-5:00 P.M. Structure of Dance. 
“Aesthetic Principles and Principles of Form.” 
Paper: Dr. George Beiswanger, Professor of Philosophy 
Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois. 
Demonstration: Marion Van Tuyl, Instructor in Dance, 
University of Chicago. 


Secretary-Treasurer August Pritzlaff 


Neyhart, Driver Training Safety and Traffic Engineering 
Department, American Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

6:30-7:30 P.M. Dinner Meetings. 

6:00-10:00 p.m. Participation in Recreational Activities—Chicago 
Parks District. 

9:00-1:00 A.m. Dancing. (Bal Tabarin.) 

The College Inn cover charge is waived for convention guests. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 


9:00-10:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Dance. 
Chairman: Delia Hussey, Supervising Critic, Detroit Public 
Schools. 


“Coeducation in Dance’”— 
Folk Dance, Elementary Level. 
Director: Mildred Zook, Avery Coonley School, Downers 
Grove, Illinois. 
American Country Dance, Secondary Level. 
Director: Grace Ryan, Director of Health and Physical 
Education for Women, Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Social Dance, College Level. 
Director: Edith Ballwebber, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, University of Chicago. 
Discussion Leader: Delia Hussey, Supervising Critic, Detroit 
Public Schools. 
Summarizer: Theodora Wiesner, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


9:15-10:30 A.M. Men’s Athletic Section. 

Chairman: Dr. Willard P. Ashbrook, Ohio State University. 

Secretary: V. F. Hernlund, Chicago Parks District. 

“Safety in Athletics,’ Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University. 

“Modern Technique in Track and Field,” Don Cash Seaton. 
State Director of Physical Education, Illinois. 

“The Value of Policies in Athletics,” Major John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Athletics for Western Intercollegiate 
Conference. 


9:15-10:30 A.M. Research and Therapeutics. 

Chairman (Research): V. F. Hernlund, Director of Physical 
Activities, Chicago Parks District. 

Chairman (Therapeutics): Ben W. Miller, Director of Adapted 
and Restricted Physical Education, Indiana University. 

“Physical Ability Profiles of Public School Children, Kinder- 
garten to 12th Grade,” Floyd A. Rowe, Directing Super- 
visor, Bureau of Physical Welfare, Board of Education. 
Cleveland. 
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“Sports Interests of Students and Alumni of the University 
of Illinois,” Herbert W. Craig, Department of Physical 
Education for Men, University of Illinois. 

“Developmental Activities Courses for Low Physical Fitness,” 
C. D. Giauque, Professor of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, George Williams College. 

“Procedures for Teaching Adapted Sports Courses for Atypical 
Students,” K. J. McCristal, Assistant Professor of Health 
and Physical Education, Michigan State College. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: J. H. McCulloch, Professor of Physical Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Immediate Past-President 
of the Mid-West Physical Education Association. 

“The Community Looks at Physical Education,” Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill, President National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Discussion Group: 

The Parent—Mrs. C. W. Balch, Recreation Chairman, Illi- 
nois Parent Teachers Association. 

The Superintendent—Dr. Wm. H. Johnson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago. 

The Doctor—Dr. W. W. Bauer, American Medical Associ- 
ation. 

The Industrial Personnel Leader—Eric Stubbs, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company. 

The Mental Hygienist—Dr. Harriet O’Shea, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Purdue University. 
The Recreation Leader—V. K. Brown, Chief of Recreation, 

Chicago Parks District. 
The Religious Leader—J. Walker Alderton, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


12:00 m. Reunion Luncheons. 
Luncheons are to be arranged through Leon Kranz, Director 
of Physical Education, Northwestern University. 


2:15-3:30 P.M. Joint Meeting of Camping, Recreation and Y.W.C.A. 
Sections. 
Chairman: Ross Allen, Dr. P.H., Assistant Executive Director, 
American Camping Association. 
Chairman: Dr. West Altenburg, Tappan Intermediate School, 
Detroit; Chairman, Recreation Section. 

Discussion: “A Student’s Viewpoint Toward Recreation in 
Camping,” Julian Smith, Student, Wayne University. 
Discussion: “Studies and Research and Their Relation to 
Camping in America,” Professor Charles E. Hendry, George 
Williams College, Chicago; Coordinator of Studies and 

Research, The American Camping Association. 


2:15-3:30 P.M. Women’s Athletic Section. 

Chairman: Grace Griffin, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Laurie Campbell, University of Michigan. 

“Officials Rating,” Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati. 

“Organization of Activities with Limited Space and Equip- 
ment,” Lillian Klein, Lindblom High School, Chicago. 

“Skills Tests,” Dr. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa. 

Business Meeting. 

Summarizer: Katherine Curtis, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 


3:30-4:30 P.M. ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Camping. 

Chairman: Ross L. Allen, Dr. P.H., Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor, American Camping Association. 

Discussion: “More Camp Craft in Our Camping Program,” 
Barbara Ellen Joy, Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin. 

City Directors. 

Chairman: Hazel Rex, Assistant Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Toledo Public Schools. City Directors having prob- 
lems which they would like to have discussed should write 
to Miss Rex before the convention. 

Curriculum. 


Chairman: Dr. Leo G. Staley, Associate Professor Physical 
Education, Ohio State University. 
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“Physical Education Enriches the Curriculum for Children in 
the Elementary Schools,” Hazel Rex, Assistant Director of 
Physical Education, Toledo Public Schools. ‘ 

“Sports Appreciation in the College Curriculum,’ H. E. Ken- 
ney, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Illinois. 


Dance. 


Chairman: Delia P. Hussey, Supervising Critic, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

Panel Discussion: “Dance as Human Expression.” 

Discussion Leader; Dr. George Beiswanger, Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Monticello College, Godfrey, Illinois. 

Invited Discussion Group: Dr. Douglas Gordon Campbell, As- 
sistant Clinical Professor, Student Health Service, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Cecil Michener Smith, Assistant Professor 
of Music, University of Chicago; Jane Betsey Welling, 
Associate Professor Art Education, Wayne University; 
Emily Edwards, Director of Hull House Art School, Chi- 
cago; Ruth L. Murray, Assistant Professor of Health Edu- 
cation, Wayne University; Martha Hill, Instructor in 
Dance, New York University and Bennington College; 
Sidney Spayde, Director of the Student Stage, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

Summarizer: Theodora Wiesner, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


Men's Athletics. 


Chairman: Dr. Willard P. Ashbrook, Associate Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University. 


Secretary: Vernon F. Hernlund, Chicago Parks District 


“Summary of the Demonstration and Discussions 9 
letic Clinic,” Leon Kranz, Director of Physical 
Northwestern University. 

“Are Athletic Clinics Educational?” Dr. C. 
stration School, Ohio State University. 

Public Schools. 

Chairman: Frank O. Stangel, Milwaukee Public Schools, 

Demonstration of Teaching Procedures— 

Rhythms: Rosalind A. Joffe, Marquette Elementary School 
Tumbling: Earl T. Canfield, Eberhart Elementary Schoo) 

Material New to Pupils—Teacher Has Not Met Pupils Before— 

Discussion Leader: F. Marie O'Leary, Supervisor of Ph 
cal Education, Chicago. 
Recreation. 
Chairman: Dr. West J. Altenburg, Tappan Intermediate 
School, Detroit. 
“Providing Recreation Activities for Mixed Groups.” 
Leader: Alden W. Thompson, Dean, School of Physical 
Education and Athletics, West Virginia University, 

Members: C. C. Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation, De. 
troit; A. S. Daniels, Associate in Physical Education, 
School of Education, University of Illinois; Karl Ray- 
mond, Director of Recreation, Board of Park Commis. 
sioners, Minneapolis; C. W. Schanake, Director of Re. 
creation, Recreation Board of the Canton School Dis. 
trict, Canton, Ohio; V. K. Brown, Chief of Recreation, 
Chicago Parks District. 
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Annual Meeting of the Mid-West College Physical Education Society 


April 5, 6, 1938 


North Shore Hotel 


Evanston, Illinois 


Theme: “Immediate Needs in College Physical Education” 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


8:30- 9:30am. Registration. 


9:30-11:00 A.M. 


GENERAL MEETING 
Presiding: Helen Barr, Denison University. 
President’s Address. 
Reports of Committees. 
Business. 


00-12:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Immediate Needs in Teacher Training. 


Program Chairman: Katherine Cronin, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Presiding: Louise Freer, University of Illinois. 

“How Should Physical Education Function in a School Work- 
ing on the Integrated Plan? At the Elementary School 
Level? At the High School Level?” Laurie Campbell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, discussion leader. 

“Who Ought to be Teaching Physical Education in the Pri- 
mary Grades—the Classroom Teacher? The “Special” 
Teacher?” Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin, discussion leader. 

“What Procedures Can We Employ to Improve the Major 
Students’ Mastery of Skills and Understanding of the Vari- 
ous Activities?” Florence Lawson, University of Illinois, 
discussion leader. 


Immediate Needs in the College Service Program. 
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Program Chairman: Elsie Bergland, Illinois State Normal 
University. 

Presiding: Irene Clayton,. Rockford College. 

“W.A.A. Around the Counfry,” Marguerite Schwarz, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

“Is the College Program Well Taught?” Mabel Hupprich, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. 

“Outing Activities and the College Girl,” Barbara Joy, lowa 
City. 


2:00-4:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Needs in Department Administration. 

Program Chairman: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 

Presiding: Edna Munro, Indiana University. 

“Departmental Management,” Laurie Campbell, University of 
Michigan. 

“Coordination Between the Department of Physical Education 
and other Departments or Services of the College,” Carita 
Robertson, University of Illinois. 

“Policies for Administering the Athletic Program,” Gladys 
Palmer, The Ohio State University. 

7:00 P.M. Banquet (Formal). 

“Some Observations on the Education of Women in 1938,” 

Mary Ashby Cheek, President of Rockford College. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
9:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Helen Barr, Denison University. 
“The Youth Hostel Movement in the Middle West,” V. K. 
Brown, Director of Recreation, Chicago Park Commission. 
“Experimental Aspects of Higher Education,” Alvin C. Eurich, 
School of Education, Northwestern University. 
Business Meeting. 
12:30 p.m. Adjournment. 
The afternoon has been left free for visitation of physical 
education and recreation facilities as planned by the Mid-West 
Physical Education Association. 


Officers: 


President—Helen Barr, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Members-at-Large—Irene Clayton, Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Illinois; Frances Dillon, Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Illinois. 
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ay Vernon F. Hernlund, Director of Physical Activi- 


ties, Chicago Parks District. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. A. H Steinhaus, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy, George Williams College. 

“The Physiological Study of Posture,” Department of Physi- 
ology, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“The Neurological Basis of Standing,” Elizabeth Brogdon. 

“The Importance of the Center of Gravity in the Study of 
Posture,” Helen Case. 

“The Cardio-Vascular Effects of the Vertical Posture,” Fran- 
ces Schaar, Margaret Meyer. 

“The Energy Cost of Standing,” Rubye H. Tepper. 


Chairman: Clifford E. Horton, Director of Physical Education, 


Illinois State Normal University. 

“Evaluating the Effectiveness of Supervision for Student 
Teachers,” Dr. Mabel E. Rugen, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, University of Michigan. 

“Safety Education in the Program of Teacher Preparation,” 
Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood, Director of the Graduate School 
of Physical Education, Purdue University. 

“What the State Expects from Teacher Training Institutions,” 
Don Cash Seaton, State Director of Physical Education, 
Illinois. 


Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Ben W. Miller, Indiana University. 

“Psychiatric Aspects of Posture,” Douglas Gordon Camp- 
bell, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor, Student Health 
Service, University of Chicago. 

“Motivation in Teaching Body Mechanics,” L. P. Ramsdell, 
Osteopathic Physician, LaPorte, Indiana. 


Health Education. 
Chairman: Fred W. Hall, M.D., Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Chicago. 
“Dental Health Program,” Dr. Carl Greenwald, Chief of the 
Bureau of Dental Division, Chicago Board of Health. 


Safety Education. 
Chairman: Geo. W. Fleming, General Secretary “Keep Chicago 
Safe Committee.” 
“Safety Driving Course” (illustrated by motion pictures), 
Wm. A. Sears, Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 
“High School Safety Programs,” Geo. W. Barton, Director of 
Safety and Traffic Engineering, Chicago Motor Club. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 


4:30 P.M. .Meeting of the Legislative Council. 
6:30 P.M. BANQUET 
Presiding: Laurentine Collins, President, Mid-West Physical 
Education Association. 
Toastmaster: Dudley Reed, M.D., University of Chicago. 


Speaker: The Honorable Philip LaFollette, Governor of Wis- 
consin. 


10:00-1:00 a.m. Dancing, Ballroom. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


7:45A.M. Breakfast meeting of new and old Executive Committees. 
9:15-10:15 a.m. Health Education Section. 


Chairman and Discussion Leader: Dr. Don W. Gudakunst, 


State Commissioner of Health, Michigan. 

“Health Education and Medical Service,” Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, President, American Medical Association; Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen, President, Chicago Board of Health. 


10:30-11:45 a.m. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: W. K. Streit, Director of Physical Education, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, and Vice-President of Mid-West 
Physical Education Association. 
“A Lifetime in Physical Education,” Ethel Perrin, Formerly 
with the American Child Health Association. 
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“Some Implications 01 a Recreational Survey,” Dr. Arthur 
J. Todd, Chairman of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Northwestern University. 

12:30 P.M. Luncheon to A. S. Barnes and Company's Authors. 

12:30 p.m. Y.W.C.A. Luncheon, Central Y.W.C.A. 

2:00 P.M. Program of Dance Compositions by College Groups, 
Thorne Hall, Superior St. and Lake Shore Drive. 

Chairman: Agnes Jones, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University. 

Participating Groups: University of Illinois, Ione Johnson, 
Director; University of Chicago, Marion Van Tuyl, Direc- 
tor; Northwestern University, Agnes Jones, Director; 
University of Wisconsin, Margaret H’Doubler, Director; 
Ohio State University, Geneva Watson, Director; University 


of Michigan, Ruth Bloomer, Director; Wayne University, - 


Ruth L. Murray, Director. 
Admittance by Convention Badge Only. 


The Ann Arbor Press 


COMMERCIAL 
AND BOOK PRINTING 


V 


Press Building Ann Arbor, Mich 


AS LITTLE AS y 4 FOR A SPACIOUS ROOM 


MICHIGAN 
AVENUE AT 
CONGRESS 


AUDIT 
400 ROOMS from 9 


Here's hotel value for you. 

large room right at the edge of 

the Loop, with every comfort and 
_ luxury at a rate surprisingly low. | 
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President Madeline Larson Ist Vice-President Earl E. Boushey 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 


7:30P.M. Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 
8:30a.M. Registration, lobby. 


10:00 a.m. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

Presiding: Madeline Larson, President, Northwest District, 
American Association for Health and Physical Education. 

Music: Spokane Public Schools. 

Greetings: J. T. Longfellow, President, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association; O. C. Pratt, Superintendent, Spokane 
Schools. 

“The Problems of Leisure for Democracy,” Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman. 

12:00 Mm. Group Luncheons. 

Chairman: Catherine Dittebrandt. 


2:00 P.M. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Presiding: Dr. H. H. House, Professor of Physical Education, 
State College of Washington. 
Speaker: Dr. Walter J. Craig, Director, Division of Orthopedics, 
Department of Health, State of New York. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


3:15 P.M. Recreation (Roundup Room). 

Presiding: E. E. Boushey, Vice-President, Northwest District 
of the American Association for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

“Recreation and American Culture,” Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, 
New York School for Social Work. 


4:15p.m. College (Men and Women). 

Presiding: Virginia Shaw, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, State College of Washington. 

Panel Discussion: “Can We Justify the Physical Education 
Requirement in College?” Eva M. Seen, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, Oregon State College; 
E. E. Boushey, University of Oregon; Evelyn Hazenmeyer, 
Reed College, Oregon; Jessie Puckett, Central Washington 
College of Education; Roland Belshaw, University of 
Washington; Glen Jacoby, University of Idaho. 

4:15 p.m. High School Boys. 

Presiding: Frank W. O’Neel, Lincoln High School, Tacoma, 
Washington. 

4:15 P.M. High School Girls. 

Presiding: Elsa Pinkham, North Central High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

“Alcohol and the High School Girl,’ Catherine Dittebrandt, 
North Central High School. 

“What the Physical Education Department Can Mean to a 
Dean of High School Girls,” Conah Mae Ellis, Girls’ Ad- 
visor, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 


6:30 P.M. BANQUET 


Northwest District 
Association 
Convention 


April 5, 6, 1937 Dessert Hotel 


Spokane, Washington 


Presiding: Madeline Larson. 

Program: M. J. Benjamin, John Rogers High School, Spokane. 
Washington. 

Speakers: Dean Charles E. McAllister, Spokane, Washington: 
Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School for Social 
Work. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
8:00A.M. State Breakfasts. 
Idaho: J. Y. Nicolds, Presiding. 
Oregon: L. Sparks, Presiding. 
Washington: Helen Smith, Presiding. 
9:00 A.M. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Program in conjunction with the Inland Empire Education 
Association. 
Speaker: Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of 
Social Work. 
12:00 M. BUSINESS MEETING AND LUNCHEON 
Presiding: Madeline Larson. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
1:30P.M. Health. 
Presiding: Dr. Adolph Roth, Department of Bacteriology, 
State College of Washington. 
Speaker: Dr. Walter J. Craig, Head, Division of Orthopedics, 
Department of Health, State of New York. 
2:00 Dance. 
Presiding: Norma Anderson, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion’ for Women, State College of Washington. 
Panel Discussion: “The Place of Modern Dance in the School 
Curriculum,” Betty Lynd Thompson. 
Demonstration of Teaching Techniques. Orchesis, State 
College of Washington. 
3:15 P.M. Men’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Roland Belshaw, University of Washington. 


3:15 p.m. Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Ellen Waters, West Seattle High School, Seattle. 
Washington. 


7:45 p.m. Demonstration (Spokane Armory). 


2nd Vice-President Christian Brocar Secretary-Treasurer Helen G) 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


The Program of the Southwest District Association Con- 
vention will be published in full in the April issue of the 


JOURNAL. 


Tentative Program, Southwest District Convention 
Salt Lake City April 14-16 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14 
6:30 p.M.—Banquet and Ball. Joint social with Recreation 
Group. 
Welcome: .Governor Blood. 
“Recreation in the Cultural Life of the Ameri- 
can People,” Dr. Eduard Lindeman. 
Dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 

7:30- 9:00 4.M.—Breakfast Meeting of N.A.A.F. 

9:00-10:30 A.M.—Major Students’ Conference. 
Recreation and Camping Sections. 

10:45-12:15 A.M.—General Session centering on Recreation. 
“Responsibility of Physical Education to the 
Recreation Program,” Walter L. Scott. 
“Educational Responsibility of a Recreation 
Department,” George Hjelte. 
“Reorganization of the American Physicai 
Education Association and Its Significance to 
Recreation,” N. P. Neilson. 

12:30- 2:15 p.M.—Joint Friendship Luncheon. 
“Trends in Physical Education Abroad—What 
Implications for America?” Rosalind Cassidy. 

2:30- 4:30 P.m.—Section Meetings: Women’s Athletics, Men's 
Athletics, Research, Therapeutics. 

7:30- 9:30 p.m.—General Session. 
“The 1939 Convention of the A.A.H.P.E.,” 
Charles W. Davis. 
Panel Discussion: “Problems in Physical Edu- 
cation.” 

10:00 p.M.—Informal Reception. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 

7:30- 9:00 a.m.—Breakfast and Business Meeting. 

9:15-11:00 A.m.—Section Meetings: Public Schools, Dance, 
Health Education, Teacher Training. 

11:10-12:45 A.m.—General Session. 
“The Problems of Education and Health 
Significant to the Doctor, the Nurse, and the 
Physical Educator,” Edna W. Bailey. 
“The School Physician an Educator and the 
Physical Educator Trained in Health Sciences,” 
Helen B. Pryor. 

1:00- 2:30 p.m.—Luncheon. 

2:45 p.M.—Tour of Salt Lake. 

Dance Drama presented by Orchesis. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Edith Moore from Grand Junction, Colorado has been ap- 
pointed instructor of physical education for girls at the Douglas 
High School. 

Virginia M. King, University of Arizona, President of the 
Arizona State Archery Association and holder of the women’s 
championship archery title, has announced that the State Tourna- 
ment will be held March 12 and 13 on the University campus, 
Tucson, Arizona. There will be events for men, women, and juniors. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

Claire Colestock and William Dunn, Co-Chairmen of the Pro- 
gram Committee for the Convention of the California Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation to be held in 
Pasadena, have arranged for some outstanding speakers and 
events. A general outline of the plan centering around the theme 
“Meeting Growth Needs” follows: 

Thursday, April 7 
Business Meeting and Dinner—Constance Hotel. 
Executive Committee and Legislative Senate. 
Friday, April 8 

In the morning, a business meeting of Unit delegates, and a 
Student Conference. A luncheon session, featuring presentation 
and discussion of philosophy, objectives, and standards in athletics 
for men and for women. In the afternoon, demonstrations of 
recreational activities, junior college physical education, and the 
teaching of social dancing. In the evening, a general session de- 
voted to a vital recreation theme. 

Saturday, April 9 

In the morning, a general session on physical, social, and 
emotional needs of the individual. Luncheon sessions on health 
and physical education in elementary schools, coeducational and 
co-recreational activity program, and the health service section. 
In the afternoon section meetings on Modern Dance for Men and 
Women, Health Service, Nurses and Dental Hygienists, Problems 
at Secondary School Level—Women and Men, Corrective Physical 
Education and Health Education for Women, Corrective Physica! 
Education and Health Education for Men. 

A banquet meeting with excellent speakers, followed by danc- 
ing at 9 p.M. closes the convention. 

The impressive list of distinguished speakers already secured 
for the several meetings assures the success of the Conference. 

Harold Cramer, M.D., Instructor in Hygiene and Examining 
Physician, Student Health Service, Stanford University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as Director of Student Health Service and 
Chairman of the Public Health Committee, University of Idaho 
at Moscow. Dr. Cramer, who received his medical degree from 
Stanford and served his internship at the San Francisco Hospital, 
will be the first superintendent at the new $118,000 university 
infirmary at Moscow. 

A series of Recreation Training Institutes is being conducted 
in California this spring by the National Recreation Association, 
sponsored by local recreation groups. Staff members of the 
N.R.A. offer courses as follows: Frank A. Staples, arts and crafts; 
Reynold Carlson, nature activities; Augustus D. Zanzig, music. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 

Widespread interest is being shown in the approaching con- 
vention of the Southwest District April 14, 15, 16. The Program 
Committee reports a very fine professional program of speeches, 
panel discussions, demonstrations, and social features. Several of 
the delegates are planning to go on from Salt Lake City to 
Atlanta for the National Convention. © 

District Chairmen of the Utah Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association are planning and carrying forward district activi- 
ties in excellent style. Membership in both state and national 
associations has been increased. A reporter has been appointed 
from each district to collect news items for the state news letter. 

Students of the Branch Agricultural College under the direc- 
tion of Alice Brinton, Director of Girls’ Physical Education, have 
sponsored a weekly radio broadcast on health and physical educa- 
tion over the local station at Cedar City. The programs have in- 
cluded original dramatic skits, short talks, and musical numbers. 

The physical education directors for girls at the junior high 
schools in Ogden have cooperated this season in their Pep Club 
demonstrations held between halves of junior high games in an 
interesting way. Instead of having each club demonstrate separ- 
ately in a more or less competitive spirit, they have held joint 
demonstrations, both schools participating in one group. This 
has fostered a much better spirit in these contests. The directors 
in charge are June White, Zona Power, Edvenia Malan, and 
Athleen Budge. 
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By 
JESSIE R. GARRISON 


Chairman, National Publicity Committee 
American Association for Health and Physical Education 


O those who attend the Convention of the Ameri- 

can Association for Health and Physical Education, 

April 20-23, Atlanta offers a varied picture. She is 
a mingling of the old and the new—of peaceful, unhur- 
ried Georgia life overlaid with bustling industry and 
crowded thoroughfares. Therein lies the charm of At- 
lanta. Although progressive, she has not surrendered the 
gracious ways of the old South. 

Atlanta has contributed much to the cultural life of the 
South and of the nation. Here are located Agnes Scott 
College, Georgia Technological School, Georgia Military 
Academy, Emory University with its exquisitely lovely 
campus, Oglethorpe University, and more institutions of 
higher learning for the negro than are to be found in any 
other city in the world. The Sidney Lanier Memorial 
offers fitting tribute to the poet of Georgia. The Wren’s 
Nest, the home of Joel Chandler Harris, author of Uncle 
Remus, remains much the same at it was in the days of 
the writer. Last but not least, Atlanta is the birthplace 


Atlanta Invites You 


and the setting of Gone with the Wind. The days of the 
Confederacy and the scars of battle are a constant re- 
minder that Atlanta has suffered as well as prospered. 
The Cyclorama, gigantic painting of the Battle of Atlanta, 
is witness to the death groans of the Old South. This 
painting is so realistic that as the spectator gazes, it 
seems to melt into the background of Georgia hills. 
Stone Mountain upon which are carved huge figures of 
the heroes of the War of Secession is also one of the 
sights of the city. 

The greatest charm of Atlanta, however, lies not in 
the beauty and the industry of the city, but in the peo- 
ple. Trained in the tradition of easy living, they know 
how to enjoy leisure. The fourteen municipal golf courses 
and seventy-two parks and playgrounds are witness to 
this fact. The climate is delightful—conducive to spend- 
ing time in the out-of-doors and yet bracing enough to 
add zest to sports. 

All these make of Atlanta a fitting convention city 
for our professional meeting. It is with this assurance 
that she beckons from Canada to California and Maine 
to Florida members of the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education to attend their annual 
meetings in The Atlanta Biltmore. The delegates will 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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TION 


Situated in a three-acre 
park, your headquarters 
hotel is air-conditioned 
by nature, with only one 


hallway and, therefore, 
SF cross-ventilation. 


HEALTHIEST SPOT 


Within 
An Easy Walk Through the Biltmore Garden 
To the 


Convention Auditorium 


— CLIP AND MAIL —— 


ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL 
WEST PEACHTREE AT FIFTH 


Every room an outside exposure with private bath or combination tub and shower, circulating ice water, 
full-length mirror. 

Please arrange for me the following room reservation as checked below for the meeting of the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, at the Biltmore Hotel, April 
19-23, 1938. 


Single Room (1 Person) .. «+e.» « » 3 46000 § 
Double Room, Double Bed (2 — we » & & 5.500 6.500 
Double Room, Twin Beds (2 Persons) . . . . 5.00 6.000 7.00 
Parlor and Twin Bed Room Suite (1 Person) . . 9.00 10.00 11.00 
Parlor and Twin Bed Room Suite (2 Persons). . 11.00 12.00 13.000 
Parlor and Two Twin Bed Rooms and Double Bed Room (2 — ened 25.00 DO 30.00 2 35.00 1 
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“How We Do It” 


A Health Skit 


ey fall the girls of the high school were invited to participate 
in a playday at San Diego State College. All of the high 
schools in the county were present. Each was asked to have 
prepared a short health skit for presentation to the entire group. 
Several have asked where copies of this skit might be obtained. 


Cast 
‘Judge Jury (any number desirable) 
Five prisoners Guard 

Scene 


Jury room with judge’s desk and chair at center back. At 
the left of desk are five chairs placed for the prisoners. Chairs 
for the jury are arranged in two rows to the right of the judge’s 
desk. There is a door leading into the room from the back hall. 
Judge. (Rapping for order. In a deep voice, slow. and meas- 
ured.) 

Will the court please come to order? 

There is much for us to do. 

Will the prisoners now come forward 

And tell their sins to you? 

(Five prisoners, hands on the preceding prisoner’s shoulder, 
march in, led by a guard. All stand before their chairs.) 

Judge. Do you swear to tell your lowly deeds to all these 
hardy athletes? 

Prisoners. (In varying tones. 
adieu.) 


First four sound much like 


First. I do. 

Second. I do. 
Third. I do. 
Fourth. I do. 


Fifth. Hello. 

(Cast giggles and Court raps for order.) 

Judge. Order please! (Wagging finger at fifth prisoner.) 
Fifth Prisoner. (Meekly) Yes, Sir. 

Judge. Prisoners, now stand up in order; 

Give name and state your deed, 

And jury then will render 

Verdict that you all must heed. 

First Prisoner. (Stands and speaks very coyly in high pitched 
voice.) 

My name is Lena Barry. 

They say I’m quite contrary. 

I will not eat my spinach—and who cares? 

I’d rather any day 

Have candy or parfait, 

Eat pickles, cake, or gooey, rich eclairs. 

Jury. (In unison) 

What say !—away !— 

Bring spinach on a tray. 

Our verdict is, that she must eat 

A can-full every day. 

(Guard goes out and brings spinach which prisoner is forced 
to eat, making faces all the while. Then resumes seat.) 
Judge. (Raps for order) The next prisoner— 
Second Prisoner. (Rises and comes forward.) 

—Is Till, Sir. 

My teeth, I will not brush. 

Although I’m very pretty, Sir. 

The boys give me no rush. 

Jury. Of course— 

Who cares for girls with dingy teeth 

Which show whene’er they smile? 

We order you to brush them well 

And sing a tune the while. 


Judge. (Raps for order) The next. 
Third Prisoner. (Rising. Posture very poor.) 
Is Tess 
I’m one of the best, 
But my head on my chest does rest. 
My posture is poor, 
I look like a boor. 
What’s the verdict for me? 
And do it, you'll see. 
Jury. 
She is our Tess 
And one of our best, 
But her head on her chest does rest. 
Let her walk on the floor 
Till the crowd does roar 
With a book on her head 
Till “enough” we have said. 

(Guard brings book. Tess has difficulty keeping it on head 
as she walks once around room. First it falls, then it slips. She 
stumbles and jury starts laughing, and then as she begins to 
stand straighter and balances the book, the Jury cries out, 
“Enough, Enough!”’) 

Judge. (Rapping) 

Will the fourth now step before us? 
Her deeds tell without fuss. 
Fourth Prisoner. (Rises and in a slow, dragging voice—ryb. 
bing her eyes.) 
They call me Jed, the sleepy head 
Because I’m always yawning. (Yawn and stretch.) 
When I should be within my bed (Place head on folded 
hands and sigh) 
I’m playing, dancing, clowning. 
Jury. 
Alas! How sad! 
She does not sleep 
But plays while wee hours creep. 
Ten days rest right now you need (Wag fingers at culprit.) 
And after this take heed. 
To bed at nine, at seven rise 
Will put a sparkle in your eyes. 

(She returns to chair, throws head on neighbor’s lap and 
sleeps.) 

Judge. (Raps) 

The last! Appear! 
Let’s give a mighty cheer. 
Jury. Hip, Hip, Hurray! 
Fifth Prisoner. (Stepping before Judge, and in sad tone.) 
Perhaps you're glad, 
But I am sad 
To stand before you here. 
I’ve been accused 
And oft abused 
For failure to stoop and rear. 
(She stoops and rises on toes with last words.) 
Jury. 
She means, we think 
When she speaks thus, 
She fails to exercise. 
We too accuse, suggest she prance, 
Yes, we now demand a dance. 
(Prisoner taps while one of jury plays harmonica. Others 
of jury keep time with feet. Prisoner sits down.) 
Judge. (Rapping) 
Let this be the last that we hear of you. 
Now Court will adjourn till half past two. 
(Judge rises and walks out. Is followed by all prisoners but 
Jed, who is still sleeping. Jury is last to leave.) 
Curtain’ 


Ruth Broden 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Southern District + 
+ Association News 


President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


ALABAMA 
Curren A. Farmer 


The Birmingham Elementary Schools have a well recognized 
and effective program of health and physical education. The 
Health Department examines all children twice a year and con- 
ducts an auditorium health program weekly. The homeroom 
teacher is responsible for inspection each morning. The Playground 
Department advocates “free play,” and classes are planned with 
this policy in mind. 

Anne Walker is the new supervisor at Alabama College Train- 
ing School, taking the place of Elsa Schneider who has transferred 
to Shorewood School in Milwaukee. 


GEORGIA 
R. D. Powel! 

The Executive Committee of the Georgia Health and Physical 
Education Association will hold an important meeting and lunch- 
eon in Atlanta April 15. No annual program will be given this 
year. Instead, all the efforts and influence of the leaders of this 
group are being used to obtain 100 percent membership in the 
state and national organizations and attendance at the National 
Convention. All Georgians are happy that the National Conven- 
tion is to be held in Atlanta, and present indications are that we 
shall have the largest state membership in our history, due largely 
to the inspiration of the coming National Convention. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. L. Terry 

At the Kentucky Education Association meeting in April, 
W. W. Patty, Indiana University, will appear on the general pro- 
gram and W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools, will speak to 
the Kentucky Health and Physical Education Association. 

The recreation program of the W.P.A. in Kentucky includes 
projects in 42 counties with 327 recreation supervisors, leaders, 
and directors. 

Junior high school physical education programs at Paducah, 
Louisville, Owensboro, and Covington are worthy of special men- 
tion. 

LOUISIANA 
Jess Hair 

A conference on recreation is being planned in connection with 
the dedication of various buildings which have been completed at 
L.S.U. during the last several years. This conference will be 
held during the first week in April and will be attended by school 
superintendents, supervisors, and teachers. Among the speakers 
will be Dr. Lindeman and Dr. Jay B. Nash. 

During the Christmas vacation, a driver training course was 
conducted at L.S.U. for the purpose of instructing at least one 
teacher in each parish. Driver training in the high schools of this 
state is spreading rapidly, under the direction of Colonel E. P. 
Roy, head of the new Division of Safety in the State Department 
of Education. Every school bus in the state has been inspected, 
and junior safety councils have been organized in practically all 
high schools. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 

Plans are being formulated for the sessions of the Physicai 
Education Association of Mississippi which will be held during 
the Mississippi Education Association meeting, April 13-15. Dr. 
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Jackson Sharman of the University of Alabama will address 
joint meeting of the Men’s and Women’s Divisions. : 
The second annual meeting of the Mississippi Fede 


Tati 
Women’s Athletic Associations was held at Delta State meh, 


T 
College, Cleveland, on February 4-5. Representatives as fe, 
ent from Millsaps College, Belhaven College, Mississippi Si 


College for Women, University of Mississippi, and Delta Stat 
Teachers College. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Christine White 

A new $40,000 gymnasium has just been completed at the 
Rocky Mount High School. Eight hundred students take part in 
the regular program twice a week under the supervision of three 
faculty members, two men and one woman. Activity clubs for 
social dancing, tennis, and archery are also featured. 

For the past three years the Gastonia High School has con- 
ducted a playday for approximately one hundred girls from the 
county schools. The most popular feature of the intramural pro- 
gram and the interclass activities is the annual stunt night to 
which parents are invited. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Frances Major 
The South Carolina Physical Education Association will hold 
its spring meeting in Columbia, South Carolina, on March 2). 
The State Teachers Association is meeting at the same time. Ad. 
dresses will be given as follows: “A State Wide Program of Health 
and Physical Education,” Jessie R. Garrison; “Improving on 
Coaching,” Jess Neely; “Use and Values of Point Systems,“ Mar- 
jorie Landru. 
TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 


Peabody College presented a radio program entitled, “Our 
Heritage in Sports,” over the “Teachers College of the Air” pro- 
gram, February 25. 

A committee consisting of Arthur Hobt of the University of 
Tennessee and Dr. H. G. Metcalf of Peabody College has re- 
cently been formed to initiate all possible measures for securing 
a State Supervisor of Physical Education in Tennessee. The com- 
mittee has had one contact with Education Commissioner J. M. 
Smith, and will have other meetings in the near future with Mr. 
Smith and James E. Rogers, who will be here to do all he can 
to help in this worthy project. 


TEXAS 
Jeanie Pinckney 

Several junior high schools in the state which have developed 
an enviable growth in their physical education program within 
the past few years promise even greater prominence in the near 
future. The following schools under the leadership of the respec- 
tive directors of the school program are included in the list: 
Norman Earl, J. P. Elder Junior High, Fort Worth; Carl Menger, 
Alamo Junior High, San Antonio; George D. Bronson, Houston 
Junior High Schools; E. A. Savage, Dick Dowling Junior High 
School, Beaumont; Bennie Strickland, University Junior High 
School, Austin; A. A. Buschman, Dallas Junior High Schools. 

The state W.P.A. recreation program, under the guidance of 
Superintendent Huston Crump, includes some six hundred pro- 
ject superintendents and five traveling supervisors. The average 
monthly participation is 621,275 people. 


VIRGINIA 
Robert N. Hoskins 

The annual spring meeting of the Virginia Health and Physical 
Education Association is to be held March 19 at the Virginia 
Military Institute in Lexington. James E. Rogers of the National 
Recreation Association will be the guest speaker. The program 
will include two general sesions, section meetings of men’s athletics, 
women’s athletics, school health and physical education, college 
health and physical education, intramural sports, and dance. 
There will also be time for general and special demonstrations in 
both men’s and women’s athletics. The meeting will end with a 
banquet and dance. 

The Department of Physical Education and Athletics at the 
Virginia Military Institute is going to hold a two-day coaching 
school for high school and prep school coaches on March 17 and 
18. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Mid-West District + 


» Association News 


‘4ent—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Willard W. Patty, Indiana University, Bloom- 


ington. 
H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College, 


Ypsilanti. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

The Annual Little 19 Track and Field Meet will be held at 
Normal University, May 20 and 21. 

The Illinois League of High School Girls’ Athletic Association 
will hold a telegraphic basketball shooting tournament, Monday, 
March 14. 

E. B. Armer, Athletic Director and Coach at Humboldt High 
School, has been conducting some interesting experiments using 
cod-liver oil in the prevention of colds among members of his 
basketball team. During an epidemic of influenza in 1936, players 
who were taking cod-liver oil capsules did not miss a day of 
school nor did they have colds. Mr. Armer estimates the cost of 
administering this precautionary measure at about $12 for the 

ason. 
" Esther Hume, Chairman of the Committee for the Preparation 
of a “Program of Physical Education for Junior High Schools 
of Illinois,’ reports that her committee has turned over the 
completed syllabus to State Director Seaton. It is expected that 
this material will be made available for teachers in published 
form some time this spring. 

State Director Don Cash Seaton is compiling a list of new 
gymnasiums in the state of Illinois which have been built within 
the last year. A few of those already listed are: Atlanta Com- 
munity, Mount Vernon, Mackinaw, West Frankfort, Cabery 
Township, LaRose Community, Metamora Township, Minonk 
Community, Piper City Community, Roberts Township, Atwood, 
Arthur Township, Windsor, Cullum, and Forrest High Schools. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


The annual spring meeting of the Indiana Physical Education 
Association will be held in Rushville April 2. The theme is “Our 
National Pattern and the General Program.” Our newly organized 
national association gives unity to three distinct divisions of work. 
The general program will attempt to emphasize integration and 
correlation of all of these three phases of interest in our state. 

At the morning session, addresses will be given after the pre- 
liminaries as follows: “Safety,” Frank S. Stafford, State Bureau 
of Health and Physical Education; “Student Health Problems,” 
Dr. Frank Elliott, Valparaiso University, President of the Indiana 
Student Health Association. Lloyd L. Messersmith, DePauw 
University, will preside at the business meeting. 

At the luncheon, Emil Rath will speak on “To Indianapolis 
in 1939—Present plans for the Mid-West Convention.” 

In the afternoon session, addresses will be “Recreation,” 
Quentin K. Hartke, W-.P.A., Indianapolis; “Trends of School 
Nursing,” Martha Ida Hauk, Bureau of Nursing, State Board of 
Health; “Tests and Measurements,” Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana 
University; “Preventive Aspects of Child Psychiatry,” Exie E. 
Welch, Indiana Division of Child Psychiatry, State Board of 
Health. 

The following schools have recently reported either the com- 
pletion or the approval of grants for construction of new facil- 
ities: North Vernon, new gymnasium; Batesville, new gymna- 
sium; University of Notre Dame, new $550,000 Rockne Me- 
morial Fieldhouse; Pleasant Township, Kouts, new gymnasiums; 
Jefferson, Lafayette, and West Lafayette, new outdoor athletic 
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fields; Purdue University, new three-quarter million dollar gym- 
nasium and field house; Martinsville, a municipal swimming pool 
and bathhouse; Anderson, new pools; Indiana University, new 
women’s swimming pool; Indiana State Teachers College, fine 
health and physical education units in its new million dollar model 
laboratory school. 
MICHIGAN 

Roy J. McMurray 

Saginaw Public Schools are at present conducting a curriculum 
program revision. A distinct feature of this curriculum program 
is that the entire faculty is taking an active part in the laboratory 
work. Special interest activities such as athletic, non-athletic, 
clubs, parties, exhibits, demonstrations and hobbies, will form 
one of the main divisions of the study. Complete chapters on 
intramural athletics, interscholastic athletics, school clubs, parties, 
exhibits, and others will be included in the finished product. 


OHIO 
Sidney R. Boyd 

The annual state meeting of the Ohio Physical and Health 
Education Association will be held at Columbus, March 26. Panel 
discussions and leaders are: “Adapting the Program of Physical 
and Health Education.” Edward Masonbrink, leader; “Effective 
Health Instruction in the High School,” Dr. D. Oberteuffer, 
leader ; “The Physical Education Program for Girls in Small High 
Schools,” Gwendolyn Drew, leader. A demonstration of “Effective 
Teaching of Physical Education Activities” will be led by Fred 
W. Breed. Lewis S. Moorehead in in charge of exhibits. 

Clinics in physical and health education sponsored by the State 
Association were recently held at Denison University, Cincinnati 
University, Wittenberg College, and Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity. The total attendance was 287 teachers. 

H. R. Townsend, commissioner of the Ohio High School 
Athletic Association since 1925, has been re-elected to a five-year 
term. Mr. Townsend has done much to bring high school athletics 
to a high standard of conduct in this state. 

The latest figure on membership in the state Association is 
1,106. Efforts of the Association have been directed to bringing 
its services to the teachers in the field, which accounts for more 
interest on the part of such teachers. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charlotte Berryman 

During the past year the new Executive Council of the 
state Association has been functioning effectively. This Council 
is made up of officers of the association, members of the Mid- 
West and National Councils, and representatives of the State 
University, state teachers colleges, private colleges, and the public 
schools. The Council was organized to transact as much of the 
business of the general association as possible, reporting to that 
organization only such matters which require voting, and sum- 
marizing all the other matters at the annual meeing. 

A week-end meeting was held in Jackson’s Mills late last spring 
and many organization problems were discussed. Two other meet- 
ings were held in Clarksburg in November at the time of the 
general association meeting. We are now looking forward to our 
second week-end camp meeting to be held early this spring. 


WISCONSIN 
Marie Adams 

The Wisconsin Association is working hard promoting health 
and physical education in the state. A new Promotion Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Robert Nohr, Jr., of the University of 
Wisconsin, is planning to attain two big objectives this year: (1) 
to establish a philosophy of health and physical education for 
our state, and (2) to set up a series of curricula for the various 
school divisions. Professor Robert Francis of the University is 
chairman of the Philosophy Committee. Pat Dawson of Janes- 
ville will head the Senior High School division, Fred Hein of 
Kenosha the Junior High School division, and T. G. Kiesler, 
Fond du Lac, the Elementary Grades. 

L. E. Means, Beloit College, will cooperate with Mr. Nohr’s 
promotion work in his local luncheons. The state is being divided 
into districts under the leadership of key men. Luncheons and 
dinners are planned in various districts by key men as a get- 
together of all interested in physical education. 
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Central District + 
«+ Association News 


President—A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 
President-Elect—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Vice-President—Willard N. Greim, Denver, Colorado 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, Manhattan, Kansas 


IOWA 
Ruth Lautenbach 

Dr. Monica R. Wild, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at Iowa State Teachers College, received 
her Ph.D. from Wisconsin in June 1937. The title of her thesis 
was “The Behavior Pattern of Throwing and Some Observations 
Concerning Its Course of Development in Children.” Dr. Wild’s 
study was an initial attempt through motion picture analysis to 
determine the developmental history of this skill element so com- 
mon in many games,of childhood. 

Hanya Holm, dance artist, with her concert group was pre- 
sented at the Women’s Gymnasium, University of Iowa, on 
February 9 by Orchesis. Her program consisted of two parts 
concert program and a demonstration by the group and explana- 
tion by Miss Holm of her theory of movement technique, use of 
space, and development of dance composition. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The W. A. A. of McPherson College sponsored its first Volley- 
ball Sports Day on January 29, for women from Bethany, Kan- 
sas Wesleyan, Sterling, Bethel, and Southwestern Colleges. The 
day’s program was under the general direction of Lilyan Warner, 
instructor in physical education and sponsor of the W.A.A. 

The annual convention of the Kansas Health and Physical 
Education Association will be held in Pittsburg, March 25 and 
26. Leading speakers already secured for these meetings include 
Marion Telford, Field Secretary of the National Safety Council, 
and Dr. Bert Nash of Kansas University, who is a specialist on 
mental hygiene. 


MINNESOTA 
Carrie A. Hupp 
A joint meeting of the State Council of the Minnesota Physical 
Education Association and the directors of physical education 
from the state teachers colleges and the university was held in 
the Men’s Union of the University of Minnesota on February 5th. 
This meeting was for the purpose of further consideration of 
raising the requirements for part time teachers of physical educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, and also to hear reports from the 
various State Council committees. Interesting and enlightening 
reports were heard from two newly appointed committees, Dr. 
Melvin Nydahl reporting for the State Health Committee and 
Paul Schmidt for the State Recreation Committee. Reports from 
other committees which have been making extensive studies were 
given by Thomas Pfaender on Boys Athletics; Katherine Irvine 
on Girls Athletics; Helen Jamieson and Glenn Galligan on Mini- 
mum Standards of Instruction; and Dr. Carl Nordly on Suggested 
Changes in Standards prescribed by the State Department of 
Education. 
MISSOURI 
Jack Matthews 
As a part of the High School Curriculum Conference held at 
Jefferson City on February 7, work was begun on a new High 
School Curriculum for Health and Physical Education. Members 
of the committee are D. A. Hindman, University of Missouri, 
Chairman; Carl Voltmer and Louise Martin, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg; Francis Fuller, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville; George Pritchard, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau; 
Herbert Collins, Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Springfield; Helen Haggerty, Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville; Elizabeth Kirk, Kansas City Teachers College. 
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Kansas City; W. J. Graff, Superintendent of Sch 
and E. R. Adams of the State Department of Educ 
City, ex-officio member. 
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NEBRASKA 
gnes Pospisil of York High School is trying s, i 

this year in her physical education work. It 
guidance, wherein one tries to develop, through an understan gin 
of one’s self, insight and interest in classmates, friends, co, ‘ 
munity life and humanity. To do this the pupil starts with sll 
collecting physiological data, the relation of the body to heredity 
and environment, mental control and self analysis. The students 
attempt to fit their lives to the community and make all neces- 
sary adjustments demanded by these problems. ¥ 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel Dettman 

Physical education in North Dakota is continuing to groy 
The latest development is a new department of physical educa- 
tion for girls at Devils Lake, North Dakota. Modern equipment 
has been installed and a full time physical instructor is in charge 

Two representatives from this state attended the Mid-Winter 
Sports Conference presented by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics in Chicago. They were Beatrice Worchaw and Grace 
Osborne, instructors of physical education in the high schools of 
Minot and Devils Lake respectively. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ruth Covington 

Helen Anstey, Director of Physical Education of the Vermillion 
Public Schools, reports that in each grade a dance and game pro- 
gram with the Indian theme is being presented. The High School 
is working on a demonstration around the navy idea. 

Carol Summerside, instructor in physical education at Milbark, 
reports that she and Mr. Hein, instructor in physical education 
for boys, are planning a physical education demonstration. This 
will be held out-of-doors on a flood-lighted field. Milbank has 
new concrete tennis courts ready for spring tennis. 


News from the ry 
Dance Section 


Charlotte MacEwan 


The Dance Section of the American Association for Health and 
Physical Education is sponsoring a pre-convention session for 
instruction in dance prior to the National Convention in Atlanta. 
The session will be held at North Fulton High School from noon 
of April 19 to noon of April 20. 


SCHEDULE AND FACULTY 

TUESDAY, APRIL 19: 

Modern Dance Techniques—(Instructor to be announced). ' 

Social Dance—Edith Ballwebber, University of Chicago. 
Round Table: Problems in Dance—Anne Schley Duggan, 
Texas State College for Women. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20: 
Folk Dance—Anne Schley Duggan. 
Compositional Units in Modern Dance—Evelyn Davis, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FEES; $3.00—attendance at all sessions (participating or auditing 
permitted) ; $1.75 —attendance at Wednesday morning ses- 
sions only. 

Fees should be sent with the application blank before March 
fifteenth. Attendance will be limited, and registrations will be 
acknowledged in the order received. Money will be refunded only 
if the applicant’s place can be filled. In this event, two dollars 
will be returned and one dollar retained to cover registration 
expenses. There will be no refund on the separate Wednesday 
morning registrations. All members of the conference are asked 
to furnish their own work costumes. A padlock for the dressing 
room will be needed. 
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Application Blank, National Pre-Convention 
Dance Conference 


Ashton, Chairman 
Pre-Convention Dance Conference 
Ahrens Trade School 
546 South First Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 
1938 
Check mailing address 


Name (Mr., Mrs., Miss) a 
Home Address 
Professional Address ——________— 
I wish to register for the entire conference and enclose 

a check for $3.00 
I wish to register for the Wednesday morning session 

only and enclose a check for $1.75 
I will participate actively in practice classes 
I will audit practice classes 

If participating actively: I have had previous train- 

ing in modern dance______, folk dance______, 

social dance 

I hereby assume the full responsibility for being physi- 
cally able to carry the program I have elected and for any 
accidents that may occur. 

Signature 
Make all checks payable to Dudley Ashton, Chairman. 


OOO oO 


As announced in the January issue, a working conference on 
tap, social, and modern dance will be held under the auspices of 
the Dance Section of the Mid-West Physical Education Associa- 
tion on April 5 and 6 in Ida Noyes Hall, The University of 
Chicago. Enrollment is limited to one hundred active participants 
and fifty auditors. The fee for both participants and auditors is 
five dollars. The public will not be admitted except to the closing 
lecture demonstration session for which the admission is fifty 
cents. 

Applications giving name, address, and occupation; indicating 
active participant or auditor; and enclosing a registration fee of 
one dollar (balance due on or before March 15) should be made 
payable and sent to Mary Jo Shelly, The University of Chicago. 

The three young dancers chosen as Fellows of the Bennington 
School of the Dance for its 1938 session are Eleanor King and 
Louise Kloepper of New York City, and Marion VanTuyl of 
Chicago. The election of Marion VanTuyl marks the first time 
one of these awards has been given by the School to a dancer 
outside of New York. The fellowship awards entitle the holders 
to a period for independent creative work at the Bennington 
School of the Dance. At the end of the session, two performances 
of a formal concert will present to the public the new work 
composed by these dancers during the summer. 

The program of Modern Dance at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, becomes increasingly extensive. The year opened with 
an informal demonstration program to which dance classes and 


faculty were invited. On the afternoon of November 21, Harald 
Kreutzberg conducted a large class. On the same evening, Mr. 
Kreutzberg presented a program of dances. In February, Hanya 
Holm and her group visited the campus, taught several classes 
for beginners and advanced students, and were presented in a 
dance concert. At the present time, there are over three hundred 
students enrolled in dance classes. The Dance Group is under the 
direction of Mary Standring Adair. 


hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 


3 week concentrated course starts june 13 


hanya holm group 
concerts —— demonstrations 
1938-39 season now booking 
@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 


EUROPEAN DANCE STUDY TOUR 


A Thrilling Opportunity for Study and Travel 


The only tour coached by these Renowned Teachers 


KURT JOOSS Mme OLGA PREOBRAJENSKA 
5 Days Study in England 4 Days Study in Paris 
a 


S.S. Berengaria from New York June 29. 41/2 Weeks. $398%* complete. 
Tuition and comprehensive sightseeing in London and Paris included. 
Lectures and Practice on board ship. 


Director, Miss Felicia Arons, recently returned from a survey of Euro- 
pean studios and methods. 


Membership Limited—Write today for detailed folder 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
65 BROADWAY, Escorted Dept. 1 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
* 2nd Class R.R.—3rd Class S.S. 


Noyes Summer Camps 
Cobalt, Connecticut 

Rhythm—Dancing—tTraining in Rhythm for Sports— 

Masques—Swimming—Creative Arts 

Separate Camps for Women and Girls 

Send for descriptive folder 

Valeria Ladd, Director, 162 E. 62nd St., New York City 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


Mr. Chalif, appreciating the popular interest in 
“Snow White,’’ has created a new dance called 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.”’ This is 
a simple but effective group number for eight 
children. (Club rate $1.50 plus 10c postage.) 
Write Dept. A. 

Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special ............ $8.50 

- Separately, Each $2.00 


Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. IIL 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 


Chalif School of Dance 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Special Summer Course, June 6th to Aug. 26th 


This course is arranged to give you the latest and 
best dances and technique in all the branches of 
the Dance. The term is divided into 12 weekly 
units, which may be taken separately. 


Many physical educators have found this course of 
great value in their work. 


Arrangement for alertness credits may be made. 


Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 
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Eastern District + 
* Association News 


President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


DELAWARE 
Leonard A. Vickers 

The Delaware Physical and Health Education Association 
will hold its annual dinner meeting March 15, 1938, at Smyrna. 
All physical education directors, supervisors, coaches, superintend- 
ents, school nurses, school physicians and others interested in 
public health and recreation problems are being invited to attend. 
Dr. Charles S. Swope, President of West Chester State Teachers 
College will be the main speaker on a subject of general interest. 

President D. Kenneth Steers of Middletown High School re- 
ports the appointment of George W. Ayars, State Director of 
Physical Education; Beatrice Hartshorn, Director of Women’s 
Physical Education at the University of Delaware; and Irvin 
Kepner, Physical Education Director at Lewes, Delaware, to the 
Constitution Committee. Mr. Ayars will serve as Chairman of 
the Committee which is now engaged in collecting and analyzing 
the constitutions of other state and district organizations. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
C. Belle Meyers 

Nearly three hundred persons attended the all-day conference 
held February 5 by the District of Columbia Physical Education 
Association. Highlights of the conference were talks given by 
Irma Ringe of the W.P.A. recreation division; Dr. Jesse F. 
Williams of Columbia Teachers College; Grace E. Jones, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Summit, New Jersey; and Mrs. 
Louise Schutz Kjellstrom of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. Exhibitions and demonstrations filled the afternoon 
hours. Children from the Evelyn Davis School of Dance demon- 
strated development of the dance, and adult groups from the 
same school showed how much fun could be had in country 
dancing. 


NEW YORK 
Walter A. Cox 

Ogdensburg has a beautiful new high school with splendid 
facilities for a complete program in physical education. 

Six hundred fifty members of the Health Education Teachers 
Association of the New York City High Schools attended the 
Third Annual Luncheon of the Association at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania January 29. 

The Annual Meeting of the New York State Health and 
Physical Education Association was held at Syracuse last Decem- 
ber 26 and 27. This meeting marked a high in interest and at- 
tendance for the Association. 

Charles J. Kraft, Jr.. New York City, and Esthyr Fitzgerald, 
Utica, have been elected President and Vice-President respectively 
of the Association to succeed Fred H. Wohlers and Carol M. 
Sheets. 

Ruth M. Abernathy, Caswell M. Miles, and Ellis H. Champlin 


Educational Service Bureau for Camps 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City Tel.: Murray Hill 6-0418 
Register NOW for summer camp positions if you are 
available for interviews in New York or Boston Terri- 
tory. Positions now open in Modern Dance, Tennis, 
Campcraft, Nature, Golf, Archery, Sailing, etc. Excel- 
lent administrative positions available. 

M. CLAIRE SAWYER, A.M., Director 
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were the speakers at a very successful luncheon 
Eastern Zone at Albany on February 5. 

The school nurses and the women physical educa 
of Suffolk County are planning a joint meeting in 
cuss current problems of common interest. 

The New York State Association has set a 
and members for 1938. 


meeting of th A 


tion teachers 
March to dis. 


goal of two thous. 


VERMONT 
Richard R. Hayden 

Barbara Crowe, Instructor in the Physical Education De 
ment for women, University of Vermont, is State Women’s Reka 
ball Chairman. She is busy now making arrangements for Official 
Rating Examinations. 

Three outstanding playdays have been held during the school 
year and many others are planned for spring. On October 23 the 
teacher-training classes in the University of Vermont were host- 
esses to groups of girls from the state normal schools at Castleton 
Johnson, and Lyndon Center. Bradford entertained girls from 
Peacham, McIndoe Falls, Groton, Newbury, Wells River, Orford 
and Haverhill on January 13 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


President—Percy Clapp, Greeley, Colo. 

1st Vice-President—Medeline Larson, LaGrande, Oregon. 
2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas.—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


OREGON 


The Oregon State Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, at its December meeting, unanimously passed the 
two following resolutions: 

“Be it resolved that the Oregon State Association for Health, 
Physical Education,.and Recreation honor Dean John Bovard, 
former dean of the school of Physical Education at the University 
of Oregon for his untiring services to the professional field by 
making him an honorary member of the Oregon State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

“Be it resolved that the Oregon State Association for Health 
Physical Education and Recreation go on record commemorating 
the fine contribution to the youth of Portland and the guidance 
given to physical education throughout the Northwest by Robert 
Krohn, late director of physical education in the Portland Public 
Schools.” 


Tests and Measurements 
« Section News «+ 


H. Harrison Clarke 

Dr. A. Lester Crapser, East Stroudsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Eastern District Tests and Measurements 
Section, has just sent in a notice of the very interesting program 
for this Section at the Atlantic City Convention. The details are 
given in the Eastern District convention program in this issue. 

The P.F.I. program has been in operation for six months at 
the Westport, Connecticut, Y.M.C.A., under the direction of Alan 
E. Bresslin, Director of Physical Education. His procedures in- 
clude: (1) The testing of all boys between the ages of ten and 
eighteen every two months for division into classes according to 
the P.F.I. scores; (2) the equating of teams for the boys’ com- 
petitive program by means of the Strength Index, individual 
competition also being organized on this basis; (3) testing every 
four months of young men from eighteen to twenty-five for 
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advisement as to the type of program in which they should par- 
<r T. K. Cureton spoke recently to the health and 
hoe education teachers of Western Pennsylvania assembled 
P oi Cathedral of Learning in Pittsburgh on “The Pattern of 
fecaialh in Predicting Performance in Events of Human Ability.” 
This presentation reviewed the tests and the statistical work 
based on these tests which permit the prediction of performance 
in various fields of human ability, including intelligence, certain 
aspects of personality, character, track and field events, and 
i ing events. 

ee ale has the physical education department at the And- 
over, Massachusetts, high school accepted the physical _fitness 
testing program, but the support of the school authorities has 
been definitely obtained. The program is being started this year 
in the seventh and tenth grades. 

It was a great pleasure to hear from James J. Carter, formerly 
of Lynbrook, Long Island, who is now director of physical edu- 
cation for the public schools of Quincy, Massachusetts. He is now 
directing his efforts toward developing a testing program for 
Quincy. 

Reports of progress during the first two months of this school 
year show that at North Syracuse the low fitness group gained 
an average of ten points on the P-.F.I. test, while eight points 
was the average increase at Syracuse University. 

Elmer K. Smith, Associate Director of Health Education, has 
sent in a mimeographed copy of the program designed to meet 
the individual health needs of pupils in the schools of Rochester, 
New York. The main problem faced by this large city system is 
to reduce the amount of testing to a minimum. This is done by 
a rough sorting of pupils by health education teachers to select 
those most in need of special attention and program adjustment. 
Various tests are then given to those pupils. 

A unique survey course on measurements in health and physical 
education will be offered during the second semester of this year 
by the School of Education, Boston University, Dr. Frederick 
Rand Rogers acting as chairman. The purpose of this series of 
lectures is to acquaint school people with the latest and most 
practical methods of determining present condition and changes 
in the various qualities measured. 

Lawrence. A: Miller of Gloversville, New York, was one of 
the first to introduce physical fitness testing in New York state. 
His program is still in operation with the Physical Fitness Tests 
being given twice each year as a basis for the program. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


/ 


ane Benton / 


Rac 

Mrs. Louis S. Kjellstfom, chairman of the Motion Pictures 
Committee, brings attention to the following films: “Snow-Fun” 
and “The Sport of Fencing.” Both are one reel sound-on-film 
available in 16 and 35 mm. widths. They may be rented or pur- 
chased from the Pictorial Film Library, 130 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 

The United States Department of the Interior has available 
a series of documentary motion pictures, to be borrowed (rent 
free) or purchased, in 16 and 35 mm. For those interested in 
recreation and camping there are the series on National Parks 
(silent) and State Parks (sound). Communicate with the Director, 
Division of Motion Pictures, Room 6653, Interior Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Here is a summary of the current plans of the Aquatic Com- 
mittee: 

(1) To sponsor a district conference in each of the districts 
set up by the American Association for Health and Physical 
Education, (2) to encourage state conferences within each dis- 
trict especially in states farthest away from the places where the 
district conferences are held, (3) to begin research projects and 
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studies with each member of the committee choosing the subject 
she will develop, (4) to organize a Student Section in which 
the students originate and assemble recreational swimming ideas, 
and work up a list of stunt and comic dives to supplement the 
official dives, and (5) to establish a Question-Answer Service in 
which authorities on the subject involved answer questions which 
come in to the central Question-Answer office. Questions should be 
sent to Frances Greenwood, University, Alabama. 

The Kansas State basketball chairman, Evelyn Hinton, and 
her committee, are planning a number of playdays. Colleges and 
high schools throughout the state have been asked to hold play- 
days for the high school girls of the third class cities, most of 
which do not have a physical education program but do have 
girls’ basketball teams. It is hoped that by having basketball as 
one activity on the playday program the schools will be en- 
couraged to come. 


The Officials’ Rating Board of the District of Columbia sup- - 


plied officials for 165 games last year. 

“Off the bleachers and on the field” is the slogan being 
emphasized by the District of Columbia Board for Women’s 
Athletics. Teams in basketball, badminton, hockey, swimming, 
and various forms of athletics are becoming so popular among 
the women in government departments and in stores and offices 
that this Board is trying to bring all teams under standard rules 
and is attempting to provide skilled coaches through a Service 
Bureau. This Bureau lists coaches available to teams which pay 
fees and those having no funds. 

The pamphlet on “Corecreation at the High School Level” is 
being revised for publication around March 15. Send orders to 
Elizabeth Noyes at the Association Office in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
A new pamphlet on volleyball will be ready about the same date. 

With Mazie Scanlan as editor and Alice Frymir as managing 
editor, the Service Bulletin has developed rapidly. Particularly 
valuable to high school teachers are the articles it carries on 
officiating, skill tests, playdays, coeducational activities, Girls’ 
Athletic Associations, and new games. A new feature is the “At 
Your Service” column to enrich the teaching program. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
Women’s Athletic Section 


Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women 
$.60 ($.50 in lots of ten or more) 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
Games for Large Groups 
Badminton Techniques 
$.15 each ($1.50 per dozen) 


Corecreation at the High School Level 
$.20 ($2.00 per dozen) 


(Temporarily out of print; will be 
re-issued this month.) 


Bibliography on Sports 
$1.00 


Volleyball Techniques 
$.15 each 
($1.50 per dozen) Ready March 15. 


ORDER FROM 
Elizabeth Noyes, Sales Representative 
311 Maynard Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Money must accompany order. Stamps will be 
accepted for orders of less than one dollar. 
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lt May Interest You. 
to Know--- 


\F Europe and dance study abroad intrigue you, a tour offering 
such opportunity which has been organized by Felicia Arons de- 
serves your attention. Leaving New York on the Berengaria 
June 29, the group will spend four and one-half weeks abroad, 
studying for five days at the Jooss-Leeder School of the Dance 
in England, and for four days with Mme Olga Preobrajenska, 
Marynski Theater Ballerina, in Paris. Travel details are being 
arranged by the American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York City. 
+ 

WE. continue to read with pleasure and profit the monthly 

magazine Health, published at Mountain View, California. 
Styled to appeal to school men and pupils, this informative 
periodical is proving to be an asset to health instruction where- 
ever it reaches. 


Physical Education Carries On 
(Continued from Page 144) 
physical education in Colonial and Revolutionary times. 
Sixth Speaker: Washington was a powerful heavy- 
weight, six feet two inches in height. He was a crack shot 
and expert swordsman either on foot or on horseback; 
he was a first class runner and jumper, a marvelous 


dancer, a proficient wrestler, and could throw the hamm 
and put the shot. He was a great swimmer, and peas: 
a stern apprenticeship in meeting natural obstacles as 
a youthful surveyor in the wilderness. 

Second Speaker: Benjamin Franklin could Perform all 
the ordinary feats in water which were described in the 
swimming books of his day. On one occasion he tied 
himself to a string of his kite and was towed by it 
across a pond a mile wide. 

In 1749 Franklin issued a pamphlet relating to the 
education of the youth of Pennsylvania, which led to the 
establishment of what later became the University of 
Pennsylvania. He suggests, ‘““That to keep them in health 
and to strengthen and render active their bodies, they be 
frequently exercised in running, leaping, wrestling and 
swimming.” 

Announcer: Physical education carries on into a class- 
room in George Peabody College for Teachers. 

We find Dr. Metcalf, Chairman of Physical and Health 
Education, introducing Superintendent Watkins, of 4 
well known city school system, to a group of students 
and faculty. 

Mr. Watkins: Your historical review has left us way 
back in Colonial times. What type of physical education 
does your group recommend for the school children of 
today? 

Mr. Posey: I think we should teach boys and girls 
to play team games; games in which individual effort is 


@A duck never has to learn how to swim, it just naturally 
knows how. When softball was born anew and demanded 
improved equipment, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that Wilson shouid know how to build it better. 
Wilson with its long background of experience in manu- 
facturing equipment for other lines of sport has been and 
now is developing and manufacturing more practical balls, 
bats, gloves and uniforms for softball players. See the 
Wilson complete line at your dealer or write for catalogue. 


Wilson Official Softballs for Night and Day Play. 
These balls are official for play in all games regulated by 
the Playground Recreation Association of America. Centers 
long fabric Kapok yarn wrapped. 12“ and 14" covers pearl 
grey for day—lustrous white for night play. 


Official Softball Shoes. Plenty of sure traction for any 
type floor. Room comfort too. 


Uniforms. New design, smart style, toughest material and 
sturdy construction in these uniforms that have been de- 
veloped for free action, comfort and good looks. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Chicago, NewYork and other leading cities 
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but is subordinated to team success. We 


persed our boys and girls to win modestly and 
and to lose without bitterness and rancor. 
Wouldn’t you agree with that, Miss Haddox? 

Miss Haddox: Yes, I also believe in team games for 
irls. I do not, however, believe that women should ape 


graciously, 


i 
7 en in giving athletic spectacles and exhibitions. A dis- 


tinctly woman’s program has been developed. This in- 
cludes emphasis upon the enrichment of life through 
rhythmic and recreational activities which enhance the 
attributes of poise, beauty, and grace which every woman 
should develop. 

Miss Chrisman: I think we ought to stress in our 
program some of the racially old activities that are ro- 
mantic and adventurous. Sooner or later the school is 
pound to recognize the value of camping, aquatics, and 
nature study. These activities are not only thrilling and 
absorbing, but they tend to develop the power to cope 
with obstacles. 

Miss Nicholas: The things I would stress have been 
mentioned only by implication. I would want all of my 
students to have a chance to learn several recreational 
activities which they might do for enjoyment during 
their entire lives—golf, archery, badminton, fishing, vol- 
leyball, skating, social dancing, and such activities. 

Mr. Watkins: Well, I’m interested in all you have 
said, but I’d still like to know exactly what you believe 
such a program of physical education as you have just 
outlined can contribute to the lives of boys and girls. 

Mr. Posey: Rugged games and active sports with an 
element of danger will help to counteract the ease and 
softness of modern life. Qualities of manliness and cour- 
age ought not to disappear from our civilization with 
the frontiersman. Knighthood and chivalry and _ the 
pioneering in our own American wilderness supplied in 
the past what games and sports must supply today. 

Mr. Cram: Exactly, Mr. Posey. The activities of 
-physical education also make an undeniable contribution 
to the positive health of students. Diet, sleep, and pre- 
ventive medicine may keep a student from disease, but 
only activity can bring about the glowing, robust, positive 
health we need for modern life. 

Miss Nicholas: Let’s not forget that unless the schools 
train individuals to make the most of their leisure, the 
future of our nation is in great danger. Leisure may be 
a curse or a blessing, and the industrial working man of 
today has the equivalent of two full ten-hour days more 
than his father did, to spend as he pleases. Something 
more interesting and vital than reading, writing; and 
arithmetic must be taught if we are to develop citizens 
who have the ability to make worthy and useful their 
leisure time occupations. 

Miss Haddox: Our contribution to mental equilibrium 
is very great. Persons who have a hobby—a drive to 
participate in play—have a powerful balance wheel for 
mental stability. The persons who worry are the ones 
found in institutions for the insane, not the persons who 
play. 

Mr. Rogers: Here’s another point, Superintendent 
Watkins. You will remember that, historically, physical 
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Athletic Suits 


in 25 Years 


AS A 2-PIECE SUIT 


for GYM wear and | 
all active sports 


AS A 3-PIECE SUIT 


for CAMP and 
CAMPUS, and after- 
school activities 


This smart ensemble of shirt, short and skirt does 
double-duty as a 2-piece suit for gym wear and as 
a 3-piece suit for street, class and spectator sports- 
wear. Economical, attractive, becoming, this new 
WINNER ensemble strikes a modern new note 
and appeals to teacher, student and parent alike. 


Made of the famous SANDEZE* sailcloth in 
our exclusive custom-dyed California colors, es- 
pecially processed to eliminate necessity of iron- 
ing after washing. Tub-proof, firmly stitched to 
resist rough and tumble wear. A worthy addition 
to the famous WINNER athletic suit line. Our 
representative, Mr. E. P. Tyler, will show these 
new suits at the Atlanta convention. BE SURE 
to see them and be informed on what's new! 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY 


5ll Venice Blvd. Los Angeles, California 


*See our SANDEZE BEACHWEAR adv. in MARCH 15TH VoGue. 
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The New O.K. Dry Marker 
(PATENTED) 


With ADJUSTABLE CONTROL and 
QUICK SHUT-OFF LEVER on HANDLE. 


EASY to FILL and OPERATE. Holds 
50 Ibs. Marking Powder. 


EQUIPPED with OILLESS BEARINGS.: 
Has SPECIALLY DESIGNED Cast AGI- 
TATING ELEMENT. 


Wheels— 

1034” Dia. 
Tread—13 58” 
Weight—35 lbs. 


NO BRUSHES, 
SCREENS 
or HOLES 
TO CLOG 


Has AUTOMATIC FREE WHEELING when pulled backward 
onto the field. 


The ONLY MARKER in which you can conveniently shut off 
and regulate the flow of material. 

NOT LIMITED to FINE DRY MATERIAL. 

Handles other materials as well as lime. 


EQUIP YOUR GROUNDS with OUR MACHINES and SAVE 
TIME and MARKING MATERIAL. 


H. & R. MANUFACTURING CO. 


PALMS STA. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1938 SUMMER SESSIONS 


COURSES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
June 6—June 17 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR ADULTS 
June 20—July 1 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
COACHING OF TRACK 
July 6—July 29 


CAMPING (Intensive course for counselors at 
Laurel Hill Park) 
July 6—August 12 


FUNDAMENTAL RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 


MINOR SPORTS GYMNASTICS 
CAMPING ADVANCED DANCING 
ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 
SURVEY OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF ATHLETICS 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


August 15——August 26 


MODERN DANCING 
COACHING OF BASKETBALL 


For information and bulletins, address THE DIRECTOR 
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education was the first study of man, and everyone vw. 
forced by an hostile environment to participate, late 
on, physical education became the prerogative of the 
leisured class. But today, in our own country, one does 
not have to be a king to hunt or to play tennis, Physical 
education under proper leadership should contribute to 
the lives of all American boys and girls the best of what 
it contributed to their forebears in historic ages, so that 
they, in turn, may be prepared to speed the coming of 
the Golden Age of America. 

Mr. Metcalf: We are counting on you, Superintendent 
Watkins, and educational administrators everywhere to 
provide this basic phase of education for the children 
of this and future generations, and for their sakes, we 
challenge you to do your share in seeing to it that physi- 
cal education carries on. 


Atlanta Invites You 
(Continued from Page 175) 


carry back from the convention, in addition to the pro- 
fessional gleanings and contacts, a bit of the charm of 
Atlanta in their own personalities. 

The Program Committee hopes that delegates will also 
carry home with them a wealth of interesting material 
and ideas to enrich their professional activities during 
the ensuing year. The program of Section meetings will 
be very much broadened this year by the additional 
meetings sponsored by the new Sections which have de- 
veloped under the Health Education Division. In addi- 
tion, meetings are being scheduled by the Southern Dis- 
trict Student Section, and by groups interested in safety 
education, intramural athletics, and mental hygiene. 
Several Sections are planning to hold demonstrations of 
activity skills and teaching techniques. 

Speakers for the general sessions include such well 
known leaders in the education world as Dr. Willard E, 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the N.E.A.; Mrs. J. K. 
Pettengill, President of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; Chancellor O. C. Carmichael of Vander- 
bilt University; Dr. Dorothy Nyswander of Astoria, New 
York; Dr. Herbert J. Stack of the National Safety 
Council; Dr. Clifford E. Shaw of the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research, Chicago; and our President, Dr. C. H. 
McCloy. 

In addition to the meetings planned especially for the 
members of the Association, meetings are being scheduled 
Saturday morning for classroom teachers and for educa- 
tional administrators, with the particular aim of meet- 
ing the needs of the smaller schools which cannot afford 
to employ trained health and physical education person- 
nel. The local Parent-Teacher Association is also planning 
to hold a special meeting during the visit of Mrs. Petten- 
gill to the city. Pre-convention meetings and luncheon 
meetings are being scheduled by a number of affiliated 
organizations. 

Social and hospitality features will also have their 
place on the program. The annual banquet, school and 
college luncheons, provision for school visiting and sight- 
seeing, dancing every night, a reception after the opening 
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At 
Opring (Sonventions 


as usual 


At our Booth 


A complete 
line of clothing for the 
gym and dance will 
be on exhibit. 


Let Us Show You. 


Aldrich & Aldrich 


Established 1912 
CHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session 1938 


Six Weeks Course, June 27-August 5 
Eight Weeks Course, June 27-August 19 


The Intramural Sports Building 


Physical Education and Allied Subject 
Fields for Men and Women. Graduate 
and undergraduate courses in Adminis- 
tration, History, Tests, Curriculum, 
Methods, Play, Recreation, and Scouting. 
Coaching and Activity courses. 


Economical Living Reasonable Fees 
Program of Special Lectures, Concerts, 
Excursions, and Entertainments 


Address: Dean James B. Edmonson, School of Education 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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IMPORTANT 
—=MeceGRAW —_HILL=| 
BOOKS 


Just Published 


Lamar’s 


THE ATHLETIC PLANT 
Layout, Equipment and Care 


By Emu Lamar, Instructor in Physical Education and 
Track Coach, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia. Whittlesey House Sports Series. 295 pages, $3.00. 


This informative book explains how to lay out 
athletic fields and construct the necessary equip- 
ment used in conducting athletic contests of all 
kinds. A feature of the book is the discussion 
of how athletic equipment may be made in the 
school shops at cost of materials only. Drawings 
which may be used as plans of construction are 
included, together with lists of materials. Sug- 
gestive ideas for conducting athletic contests 
are also given. 


Allen’s 
BETTER BASKETBALL 


Technique, Tactics and Tales 


By Forrest C. “PHoc” ALLEN, Director of Physical Ed- 
ucation and Coach of Basketball, University of Kansas. 
Whittlesey House Sports Series. 490 pages, $4.00. 


Here is a comprehensive and thorough manual 
incorporating many helpful facts for the player, 
trainer, manager, or official, in his own phases 
of the game, giving a complete methodology for 
developing every factor of team and individual 
skill, and interpreting the spirit and technique 
of basketball in an interesting and informative 
way. Offense and defense, both team and indi- 
vidual, are exhaustively treated. Individual and 
team technique and training are also fully cov- 
ered. The many excellent diagrams and photo- 
graphs are a feature of the book. 


Send for copies on approval 


MeceGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 
330 West 42Np STREET New York, N. Y. 
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\ Just - off - the - Press — 
this NEW 1938 STYLE BOOK 
\ of 


, \ MOORE Athletic Apparel 


presenting: 

the newest and most practical 
Hollywood Play Suit Styles — 
the Seal of Quality of a 
nationally known Testing or- 
ganization — and — 
unprecedented values combin- 
ing original MOORE STYLES 
with LABORATORY TESTED 
QUALITY. 


Send for your FREE copy 
of this new Style Book today. 


ALSO — BE SURE TO ASK FOR DETAILS ON MOORE’S 
NEW Dividend-Paying Purchase Plan — Effective Now. 


MOORE 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
E. R. MOORE CO., 932 Dakin St., Chicago, Illinois. 
[] Please send me without obligation your new 1938 Style 
Book of Athletic Apparel. 

[1] Please send details on your new Purchase Plan. 

Name 

Title 
School. 


Town 


State 


1938 Summer Session Courses in the Department 
of Physical Education — June 27 to August 6 


DANCE 


Modern Dance for Beginners and Professionals 

Dance Composition—-Tina Flade, Instructor in 
Dance, Mills College 

Music for the Dance—Lou Harrison, Composer and 
Accompanist for Dance, Mills College 

Workshop for Production—Lester Horton, Horton 
Dance Group, Los Angeles 

Two weeks’ course in Martha Graham technique 
given by Bonnie Bird, Authorized Teacher of 
Graham Technique, Cornish School, Seattle 

Social, Tap and Clog Dance—Hilda Clute Kozman, 
author of “Character Dances for School Programs” 


SPORTS 


Teaching Methods and Skills Technique in Swim- 
ming, Riding, Jumping, Golf, Tennis, Badminton. 
Physical Education Graduate and Undergraduate Lec- 
ture Courses will be organized around the area of 
The Core Curriculum and Physical Education; Coun- 
seling Techniques for Physical Education Teachers, 
Needs of Adolescent Girls as a basis of redirecting 
the physical education program for High School and 
College girls. 


WRITE 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Chairman of the Department 
of Physical Education, Mills College, Oakland, 
California, for the complete bulletin of courses. 


general session, and other entertainment features 
the delegates ample opportunity for enjoyment 
as instruction. 


Promise 
as well 


The detailed program will be published in the 


ril 
issue of the JOURNAL. Atlanta invites you .. , all 
fessional association invites you . . . Come to convention! 


Rhythm Activities in High Schools 


(Continued from Page 141) 
no less than five in which only the small tom-toms are 
used. By combining finger taps, finger ripples, beaten 
taps, and stick taps, much variety may be obtained, 

If you wish to use percussion for accompaniment, you 
will need at least two gongs (and they are expensive), 
at least one Wigman drum (cost, approximately $7.50) 
and at least one deep drum. In selecting the latter, bear 
in mind that one which may have a low, resonant tone 
in a moist climate may become surprisingly high in 
pitch if shipped to a dry climate. An adjustable large 
drum such as the Wigman drum is more practical for 
this reason. Wood-blocks, cymbals, sticks, etc., are all 
desirable. 

All the foregoing is not too optimistic or encouraging 
as to the use of percussion as a substitute for piano in 
dance accompaniment, but it is a false supposition that 
percussion is either cheaper or simpler for this purpose, 
Unquestionably it does have value for accompaniment 
and is not only tremendously effective, but has the addi- 
tional advantage of being very stimulating to the dancer. 
However, before it can be used, its possibilities and limi- 
tations must be understood. Orchestrations have to be 
composed and arranged, and _ sufficient percussionists 
must be trained in the techniques of the various instru- 
ments as well as in the comprehension of the dance in 
order to do justice to the orchestration. Only on these 
conditions will percussion be a sympathetic, adequate, 
and worthy part of dance composition. 


Creative Approach to Modern Dance in High School 


GLADYS TAGGART 
University of Wichita 


The “creative approach” implies that as we open up 
the field of dance to our students, we also open to them 
an acceptance of the dance. Whatever method or tech- 
nique of approach we use, the first necessity is to develop 
the freedom to move. The dancer’s instrument, the body, 
must be flexible and strong, and the young dancer must 
have confidence in her own wide range of motion and 
her own capacity for strength. Stretches, limbering move- 
ments, swings, pushes and pulls, all the devices for re- 
leasing the body from traditional and conventional ten- 
sions and restraints may be used. And before we expect 
a child to use a movement to express something, she must 
have some experience with the vocabulary of motion. 
Use of center-body motion seems in this new dance most 
essential. Whatever you call it—contraction-release, fold- 
unfold, flexion-extension, open-close, condensation-liber- 
ation, economy-dissipation, or any other name—this es- 
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sential use of the body must be taught. Such movement 
has unlimited variations of application, and may be done 
from any position and on any level, in place or in loco- 
> not necessary to wait until the dancer has com- 
plete freedom of motion and complete control of a large 
vocabulary of movement before she begins elements of 
creative movement. To wait for that would be to return 
to the philosophy of the ballet. It is necessary, however, 
in asking for creative projects from high school girls to 
be specific, and the student must have some confidence in 
her vocabulary. 

Two more elements of dance must be included: a re- 
lationship to space, and a relationship to rhythm. These 
can be learned by projects in dance construction: the 
space relationships of design, levels, pattern, form, 
groupings. The rhythms of music and percussive instru- 
ments, and what I call the internal rhythms or those 
inherent in movements themselves may be consciously ex- 
perienced. If teachers wish to give students experience 
with a sequence of movements in dance form before 
asking them to create dance forms for themselves, let the 
choreography be sure and clear, and let the student 
understand the content of the dance and the concept of 
the choreographer. 

At present, probably the most popular approach is 
from the basis of rhythm. Movement is tried into an 
established rhythm until an appropriate sequence is 
evolved; if the dancer or teacher wishes to give mean- 
ing to this abstract sequence, the movement is altered 
to meaningful movement. 

Another approach begins with experimentation with 
movement until, out of it, evolves a rhythm of sufficient 
force and impetus to be of interest. Upon this, accom- 
paniment can be built. 

The most difficult but also the most creative approach 
is that beginning with content or idea: discovery of the 
essence of the idea, first; then evolution of meaningful 
movement to clarify that idea. 

High school girls are unquestionably interested in 
speaking. We have in this creative new dance an op- 
portunity to teach them to speak, not only with words, 
but with their whole selves. The acquisition of such 
speech will therefore be a most complete education. 


What Can You Expect a High School Student to 
Accomplish in Modern Dance? 


MARJORIE FORCHNER 
Kansas State College 


For the purposes of this discussion I would have you 
look upon modern dance in education, not as a series 
of new techniques, but rather as a shift in emphasis of 
our teaching method. Good modern dance is nothing 
more or less than good creative education. Its aims and 
underlying principles are fundamentally the same. In 
fact dance has passed through stages of development 
parallel to that of education. First came formalism which 
was characterized by the dictation of exact body posi- 
tions, steps, and dance patterns. Second was the revolt 
against formalism which permitted the child to do as 
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SOURCE OF 
INFECTION 


HIS itching feet teem with Athlete’s Foot 
fungi. Wherever he walks unshod, he sheds 
skin particles—whoever picks them up with 
his feet may catch Athlete’s Foot. 


Alta-Co, odorless fungicidal solution, helps 
control this infection. Used in the Dolge Foot 
Form as a preventive—and in the Dolge Foot 
Tub as a treatment—by many leading colleges 
and prep schools. Verbatim reports of clinical 
tests by medical authorities are available on 
request—including proof that Alta-Co, diluted 
in 10 parts water, kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than 30 seconds. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 
The C. B. DOLGE Company 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H-83 
Foot Tub Service Deal 
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he pleased, ending in vague, indefinite, drifting form- 
lessness. Third, the tendency today is toward progres- 
sion, group as well as individual expression, enrichment 
of content, growth through experience, a synthesis of 
ideas culminating in the translation of the child’s own 
concepts into the very best form he can give them. 

In almost every high school group there is the usual 
range of type from the purely motor minded individual 
at the one extreme to the highly intellectual and spiritual 
type at the other, and the largest number a combination 
or variation of the two. Fortunately, modern dance does 
not limit itself as to range of style of movement, mood 
or thematic material. It has something for everyone. 

For the sake of brevity, I shall list in outline form 
what I feel high school students may be expected to 
accomplish in modern dance. Individual interests and 
differences will affect the emphasis each student gives to 
the various points, and no one student should be ex- 
pected to achieve the entire range here presented; nor 
do I feel that this material could necessarily be covered 
in every situation. Its purpose is rather to suggest pos- 
sibilities than to outline specific course content. 

. General body efficiency. 

. Speed, endurance, agility, accuracy, elasticity, control. 
. Coordination between the parts of the body. 

. Relaxation. 

. Posture. 

. Increase in range of movement. 


wn 


Swarthmore College Field House 


6. Experience in movements of varying intensit 
which is quiet and passive to that which is extrem 
and requiring great energy. 

7. Developed and quickened rhythmic sense. 

8. Clarified direction of movement in the body. 

II. Development of appreciations. 

1. Sincerity and honesty of expression. 

2. Fundamentals of music (formerly we began by teachj 
phrasing and note pattern. Today we are more likely to begin 
by discussing what rhythm is, leading to experimentation in 
movement and percussion to discover which factors may be 
varied to produce rhythms. ) 

3. Use of straight and curved lines. 

4. Use of different levels. 

5. Formation of original patterns and rhythms. 

6. Leading a small group in these movements and rhythms. 

7. Construction of simple space patterns based on circles, 
squares, lines crossing (comparable to folk forms). 

8. Conveying an idea through dance pantomime. 

9. Constructive criticism of the forms involved. 

10. Participation in simple group or choric dances. 

11. Gaining at least a slight knowledge of dance history 
and a background for modern dance. 

III. Approach to dance as an art form. 

1. Perfection of body movement, developing greater sengj- 
tivity. 

2. Enlargement of the dance vocabulary to include tech. 
niques requiring finer coordinations. 

3. Enrichment of content and subject matter. 

4. Understanding and ability in percussion accompaniment. 
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FOR FIELD BUILDINGS — Our PATENTED 


Steel Arches provide the highest interior clearance 
with the least height of building, and at a minimum 
of cost. 

These patented arches are used in well known 
GYMNASIUMS, SPORTS and FIELD BUILDINGS, 
RINKS, AUDITORIUMS, THEATERS, ete. Con- 
sultation service, literature and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


Your own architect and engineer design 
and supervise construction. 


ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., Ine. 
Engineers—Contractors 
55-65 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CASTELLO’S 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


IS USED IN ALL LEADING SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


Information on prices can be obtained from 
your local sporting goods or department 
store, or by writing for illustrated catalog 
# J direct to 


CASTELLO FENCING EQUIPMENT Ine. 
55 East Lith St. New York City 
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5. Ability to select music suitable for the dance. 

6. Knowledge of music forms. 

7, Development of individual style and expression. 

g. Forming of original dance compositions both for indivi- 
dual and group. 

9. Constructive criticism and evaluation of compositions. 

10. Acquaintance with the work of leading modern dancers. 


Obviously the first two groupings are attainable by 
the majority and the last intended for the more talented 
students. Regardless of the degree of advancement, mod- 
ern dance education should be creative. 


Badminton in the Schools 
(Continued from Page 151) 


b) Driving out of backcourt bounds. 


2. The High Clear.—A long, high flight, bird falling in backcourt. 

Use the High Clear: 

1. When in trouble—that is, you or your partner are in trouble. 

2. To take advantage of opponent’s weak court position. 

3. When in doubt—excepting from the backcourt, it is always 
safe. 

The High Clear Provides: 

1. Time to get out of trouble. 

2. Test of opponent’s footwork and endurance. 

Success of the High Clear Depends on: 

1. Getting adequate height—giving time to remedy trouble. 

2. Getting the necessary length (all the way to the backcourt) 


forcing opponent to make a defensive return. 


3. The Drop.—A rapidly falling flight, just over the net. 

The drop may be used when the oncoming bird flight is: 

1. High—from opponent’s high clear. 

2. Fast—from opponent’s smash, drive, or “rush” (meeting the 
shot at the tape). 

3. Low—when bird must be stroked near the floor, but not in 
the backcourt (for any but the expert). 

The Drop Provides: 

1. The most effective weapon of offense from the backcourt. 
(This applies generally to the higher oncoming flights, such as 
from opponent’s high clear. Hence the recommendation of the 
drive for low flights from the backcourt.) 

2. Insufficient space between the bird and net for an effective 
return. 

Success of the Drop Depends on: 

1. Careful gauging of the strength of the stroke. 

2. Bird falling close to opposite side of the net. 


4. The Smash.—A fast, straight downward flight, at sharp angle 
to the floor, and just over the net. 

Use the Smash: 

1. For the “kill”—to gain the point outright. 

2. When oncoming bird flight is high—arm plus racquet length 
above the shoulders, as a rule. 

3. When distance from the baseline permits (i.e., when not too 
far from the net)—the distance from the baseline should be no less 
than five feet for most players. 

The Smash Provides: 

1. The most effective and severe weapon of offense. 

2. Insufficient time for opponent to return effectively. 

Success of the Smash depends on: 

1. Hard hitting and accurate timing. (A common fault is to 
strike too soon, usually the result of over-anxiousness.) 

2. Direction—the most effective of which are: 

a) Cross-court. ° 

b) Down the alley (sidelines). 

c) At opponent’s body. 


5. Net Flights—Slow flights, close to and barely clearing net. 


1. Short or hairpin type—very slow, “climbing up” one side and 
“dribbling” down the other side. 
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For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment 
for all Sports 


1938 SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Main Session—June 27 to August 5 
Inter-Session—June 7 to 24 
Post-Session—August 8 to 26 


Baccalaureate and advanced degrees for students, coaches and di- 
rectors of Health and Physical Education. 


Tuition rates low, excellent living accommodations, and nationally 
known teaching staff. 


For catalogue address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PENNSYLVANIA 
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2. Cross-net or driven type—close to net but directed diagonally 
across the net so as to fall near side alley and net on the other side. 

Use the Net Flights: : 

1. When the bird is falling too close to the net for a high clear. 

2. When quick cross-net drive will catch opponent unprepared. 

Success of the Net Flights Depends on: 

1. Bird falling very close to the net on the other side, and of 
course crossing very close to net tape. 

2. Delicate gauging of the force of the stroke. 


A New Approach to Tumbling 

(Continued from Page 142) 
the necessary precautions for safety must be brought out 
and stressed. Demonstrations of spotting can be given at 
this time. During class discussions, also, the importance 
and type of form for the stunts can be established by 
voting. Regardless of the directions given with each stunt, 
various individuals will perform the stunts in different 
ways. It is obvious that some of these ways will permit 
greater ease and will look better than others. After 
various demonstrations, the group will be able to decide 
which is best. 

When stunts are first introduced as a special activity, 
care must be taken to make the experience satisfying to 
all of the pupils. No child should feel that the chosen 
stunt is beyond his grasp. All stunts should be new to as 
many pupils as possible. Very simple individual stunts 
with interesting names can be given at first. Some of these 
stunts are listed below: 


1. Crab Walk 6. Hawk Dive 

2. Dog Run 7. The Top 

3. Wicket Walk 8. Knee Dip 

4. The Crooked Man 9. Single Squat 
5. Elbow Touch 10 Jumping Jack 


In Diagram 1 is an illustration of the “Knee Dip” 
with directions as it appears on the cardboard. 

After the majority of the class has learned to do a 
variety of simple stunts with ease, more individual stunts 
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requiring greater skill and form can be introd 
following are a few of these: 


. Forward Roll 
. Backward Roll 


uced. The 


6. Diving 
7. Hand Stand 


. Ankle Roll 8. Elbow Stand 
. Head Stand 9. Kip 
. Cartwheel 10. Chest Roll 


As soon as the children have become proficient in doin 
several of these stunts, they will enjoy doing stunts which 
require two or more people (see Diagram 2). Many of the 
simple stunts of this type can be used later in building 
pyramids. In the following list of stunts of this type 
those marked (*) are particularly adapted to pyramid 
building. 


1. Human Bar 6. Shoulder Stand* 
2. Forward Lean-Out* 7. Double Roll 

3 Shoulder Stand* 8. The Box* 

4. Hand Stand (supported)* 9. Camel Walk 

5. Upside-down Walk 10. Playful Lambs 


Pyramid building for the more advanced tumblers js 
always a source of pleasure. It affords the children great 
opportunity for creative experiences. Through discussion 
the child’s concept of a pyramid can be established. Tp 
strengthen this concept a few members of the class, squad 
leaders perhaps, can be chosen to demonstrate. Balance 
in pyramid building should be stressed from the begin- 
ning. For the purpose of creating greater enthusiasm and 
of stimulating the child’s creative power, unfinished pyra- 
mids as in Diagram 3 can be placed in the pocket or on 
the blackboard. Each squad builds a complete pyramid 
starting with the chosen example. It is not long before the 
various members of the class begin to present original 
ideas for building pyramids. There is always that good 
material, The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling by 
Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, for the teacher’s reference.’ 


1 Bonnie and Donnie Cotteral, The Teaching of Stunts and Tumbling, 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937). 
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COLLEGE 


Corporate Name 
International Young Men‘s Christian Association College 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for teachers, directors and executives in: 


Health and Physical Education 
Recreation and Camping 
Adult Education and Teacher Training 


Group Work and Guidance 
Character and Religious Education 
Minors in Academic Subjects 


Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer School Courses 


For Catalog or Bulletin No. 14 on Physical Education, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In Affiliation with Simmons College 
MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 
year course in Physical Therapeutics. Substantial credit 


is given to graduates of Junior Colleges who have had 
the necessary prerequisites for the work. Winter Sports 
and Sailing form a part of an excellent Sports Program. 
The importance of Health Education, Posture Work and 
Practice Teaching is stressed. Recreational Programs are 
given. Graduates are in demand for positions in all 
parts of the United States. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
105 SOUTH HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 
Professional Courses for Qualified Graduate Students 


Flexible program of one or two years depending upon courses offered at entrance 
Teaching Certificate—M.S. Degree with or without Thesis—Advanced work and research 


Five-Year Course in Liberal Arts and Physical Education 
B.A. Degree at the end of four years 


Teaching Certificate and in special cases the M.S. Degree at the end of the fifth year 
Unusual Facilities for Outdoor and Indoor Activities 


Extensive Professional Library 


Research Laboratories 


For information address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


SAVAGE SCHOOL for gpucanon 


Established in 1890. 


Approved and chartered by the New York 
State Department of Education. 


Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- 
ities in their respective fields. 


Offers a three-year course of college grade 
leading to a diploma. 


Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of Science 
degrees in one additional year, through edu- 
cational affiliations with several colleges. 


Catalog upon request, 308 West 59th St., New York City, New York 
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THE 16TH ANNUAL 
English-Scandinavian 
School 

3. 


Physical Education 
Will Be Held At 
ST. ALBAN’S COURT, NONINGTON, KENT 


near Canterbury, Folkestone and Dover. 
SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION: 

Educational and Recreational Gymnastics, based upon the 
“Principles of Gymnastics for Women and Girls,” introducing 
the Bjorksten Modern Teaching Method. Suitable for training 
college, schools and voluntary gymnastics. 

Theory of Movement Lectures. The Art in Commanding 
Rhythmical Movements, etc. Coaching and Practice in Tennis, 
Cricket, Hockey, Lacrosse, etc., Scandinavian Folk Dances, 
Greek Dancing, Swimming, Diving and Life Saving, lectures 
and films relating to Physical Education. 


The School is open to Women of all Nations and 


is attended by students from many parts of the 
World. 


Principal: MISS GLADYS WRIGHT 
assisted by Teaching and Organising Staff from 
England, Finland, and Sweden. 
FEES. Inclusive of Full Board Residence 
and Tuition: £10.0.0. 
Residential accommodation for approximately 200 members. 
Unique opportunity for visits to places of interest. 


Prospectus, with full particulars, obtained from: Miss Stina 
Kreuger, The Organising Secretary, 22, Gunter Grove, Lon- 
don, S.W. 10, or from the Cunard White Star Ltd., Tour 
Department, Cunard Buildings, 25 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 


ERNST HERMANN, Dean 
6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Frequently physical education classes are re 
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The Educational Values of Riding 

(Continued from Page 145) 
balance, poise and good posture, health, and fitness, Be. 
sides benefiting the physically normal, riding can be of 
great value to the many who are physically handicapped, 
Those suffering from the results of infantile paralysis or 
other debility, those with glandular trouble causing abnor. 
mal growth and lack of coordination, and many others 
who cannot enter other sports can ride, and enjoy riding, 
if the instructor can teach them how to overcome their 
own limitations. 

Riding is not an end in itself but, as other sports, a 
means to an end. Through our experience in teaching 
riding we are constantly impressed with the need for a 
riding instructor to have a practical education not only 
in equitation but also in teaching psychology and physio. 
therapy as applied to riding. With this knowledge and 
the cooperation of school authorities and doctors, riding 

becomes one of the most useful corrective sports, both 
for children and adults. 

Believing that riding offers educational values, de. 
pending upon the ability of the instructor, it is up to 
the school principals, camp directors and parents to 
demand instructors trained so that their pupils and 
children may derive the full benefits from this field of 
physical education. The present standard of riding in- 
struction can only be raised through better facilities and 
better training of instructors. 

When the advantages to be gained from riding well 
taught are realized, physical education will have added 
another means to fulfill its aims. 


The Story of Food 


(Continued from Page 133) 
followed was settled by reference to books which had 
been supplied in anticipation of this necd.* Each child 
was eager to make the diagram sugge. «' on page 44 to 
show that he knew how to set a table correctly. 

The children decided that they would take turns in 
setting the table each day, and they vied eagerly for the 
opportunity of having the first chance. The table was 
looked over carefully for errors and Billy’s dissatisfac- 
tion with the arrangement of the bouquet brought about 
an interest in flower arrangement. From this discussion, 
from discussion of subsequent arrangements, and from 


3 Horn and Moscrip, The Lean to Study Readers, Book IV, p. 49 
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the study of pictures, rules governing flower arrangement 


Ived. 
“ difficulty of obtaining flowers to decorate the 


table led to the suggestion that artificial fruit and vege- 
tables, such as were used at home, be made. It was 
decided to make these of papier mache, paint them with 
calcimine, and shellac them. When finished they looked 
quite real, and, piled up in a “copper” bowl, made an 
attractive centerpiece. To make these life-like required 
careful observation of both color and form. 

When several children expressed dislike of various 
vegetables, during a discussion of a menu, others felt 
sure that anyone would like vegetables cooked as their 
mothers cooked them. Recipes brought from home the 
next day and placed on the board were different enough 
from those to which the children were accustomed to 
make them willing to try to overcome their aversion. 
Arrangements were made for a cooking lesson, and, when 
practicable, each child was asked to cook the vegetable 
he disliked in order that pride in the work might help 
to overcome the aversion. 

While the vegetables were being eaten, the children’s 
surprise at someone’s gross breach of table manners and 
their fear that some such incident might spoil their party 
led to a discussion of good eating habits. Frequent 
dramatization of the correct eating of a meal helped to 
fix knowledge into habits. 

When the children found that the first-graders were 
planting a garden, they wanted to plant one, too. This 
was done and later they experienced the satisfaction of 
serving a home-grown salad to the luncheon guests. Ex- 
periments satisfied a curiosity as to what happened to 
the seeds after they were in the ground. 

About this time Jack wanted to know what we were 
going to have to eat at our party. A luncheon menu 
was planned: salad from our own garden, meat-balls and 
macaroni, rolls, and dessert. The class were asked what 
they were planning to do to make sure their guests would 
enjoy themselves. At first the children seemed to think 
that the food was all that was necessary to assure this. 
Finally Mae said that we ought to make the guests feel 
that we were glad to have them... This led to a discussion 
of how to receive guests, how to make them welcome, 
how to introduce them, and the like. Dramatization of 
situations of this kind was repeated so frequently that 
before the day of the luncheon party, the children had 
lost much of their self-consciousness. 

A committee’s report that the butcher recommended 
round steak as the best for our luncheon purposes gave 
rise to inquiries as to the meaning of “round steak.” A 
trip to the meat market to clarify this point resulted in 
a desire to know more about beef cattle. This in turn 
led into a brief but interesting study of cowboys, the 
learning of cowboy songs, and much art expression of 
the conceptions gained. 

A cold morning with the sky black with smudge (from 
oil burning in orange groves as protection against frost) 
started a discussion of citrus growing. Many books on 
the subject supplied answers to questions. Later several 
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SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term — June 20 to July 22 
Second Term — July 25 to August 26 


Courses in Physical Education to meet needs of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, high school and grade 
school teachers, and undergraduates. 


UMMER FACULTY 

VISITING INSTRUCTORS: 

JAY B. NASH, Professor of Education and Chairman, De- 
partment of Physical Education and Health, New York 
University. 

VERN F. HERNLUND, General Supervisor of Physical Activi- 
ties, Chicago Park District. 

FRANKLIN G. ARMSTRONG, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Montclair (N.J.) Public Schools. 

NELLIE M. EASTBURN, Assistant Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Nebraska. 

KERSTIN THORIN BAIRD, Instructor in Physical Education, 
Cornell University. 

MARION R. BROER, Instructor in Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


RESIDENT INSTRUCTORS: 


Clare H. Small ita Hoxsie Frank Potts 
Mary Ethel Ball Mary Molloy Charles G. Vavra 
Edna Willis Harry G. Carlson Forrest B. Cox 


Margaret S. Poley Bernard F. Oakes Howard E. Waite 
Courses in Problems in Health and Physical Education, Ad- 
ministration of Health and Physical Education, Health Teach- 
ing, Modern Dance, Basketball, Football, and Track Coaching 
Methods (men), High School Program and Methods (women), 
Elementary School Program and Methods, Tap Dancing, Riding. 
Swimming, Tennis, Mountain Recreation, Social Dancing. 


For Information and Catalogue Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Dean Harold Benjamin, Dept. P E—Boulder, Colo. 
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GYM MAT TROUBLES VANISH 


WHEN YOU INSTALL 
a | KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


_ Endorsed by Physical Education Author- 
ities. Specified by School Architects. In 
use from coast to coast. 

Available in pairs for single mats or in 
Multiple Hangers holding two, three, or 
four. mats. Also complete Mat Truck 
Equipment. 

Sample Hangers or Information Booklet 
sent on request. Write 


Walter S. Smith Sales Co. 


566 S. Salina St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Patented Manufacturers and Distributors 


with instruction in 
[ DI NG , teaching, forward seat, jumping, schooling. 
@ PRE-CAMP training for Riding Counselors, by the 
week, during June. 


@ Nine months course September 15th—June 15th. 
For particulars of either course address: 


MISS LININGTON’S STABLE @ #£=MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Robin Hood Archery Co. 


971 Broad Street Newark, New Jersey 


Offering Schools and Colleges the 
Finest of Hand Made Archery Equipment 


Teacher’s Instruction Booklet FREE on Request. 
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Specializing in Books on the Dance 


Catalog on R 


i to 
jon leading 
in history. 
Four year 


B.S 


Master 0 
Sound. 
Physical Therapy: 


For cata 


log — address 
THE REGISTRAR 
ARNOLD COLLEGE 


New Haven, 


1467A Chapel Street, 


If you teach dance 


It’s important for you to read 


DANCE MAGAZINE 


Complete monthly survey of the dance in all its phases. Impor- 
tant articles by outstanding writers. Regular contributions by 
Anatole Chujoy, Joseph Arnold Kaye, Paul Love, Thomas A. 
Riley. News. Reviews. Discussion. Thoroughly illustrated. 
Printed on coated paper. 


SINGLE COPY 25c 
$2.50 per year (12 issues). Special rate two years (24 issues) $4. 


Send for sample copy 


49 West 45th Street New York, N.Y. 


EUROPE 
Summer 1938 
Sokol Festival, Prague 
Folk Dances and Costumes 


10 Countries-—68 days 


Pocono Tours, 545 Fifth Avenue New York City 


TEACHING HEALTH 


HEALTH—monthly—is ably serving hundreds of Instructors in 
Biology, Hygiene, Temperance, Protection against Disease, Com- 
munity Health, Social Science, Home Economics, Nursing, Diete- 
tics, and other general and specific health subjects. Heartily 
appreciated by school men and women using it. ASK FOR 
FREE COPY. HEALTH, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIFORNIA. 
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myths about golden apples, which some peo 
were oranges, were read to the children and 
much art expression.* 

Enjoyment and considerable learning were experienced 
from oral and written riddles about various fruits, The 
story of Johnny Appleseed was read to the children and 
the children drew pictures of Johnny traveling oie the 
world or of the pioneers resting under the shade of his 
trees.° 

As scarcity of funds made it necessary for the children 
to contribute some of the supplies for the luncheon 
recipes were put on the board and a list of needed sup. 
plies compiled from them. The children expressed inter. 
est in knowing where the foods originated. This interes 
was satisfied only after much research had revealed the 
information, and after the findings had been recordeq 
on a large outline map projected with the aid of the 
Balopticon and traced on wrapping paper. Naturally, 
during the search for the sources of the various foods 
much related information awakened new interests, eg. 
climate favorable to growth of sugar cane, the sources 
of maple sugar and honey, the manufacture of flour, 
tests for gluten, growth of yeast, the use of rice for starch, 

One of the children found an interesting chapter telling 
about a conversation at a dinner table in which the 
source of each thing served was discussed.° The children 
enjoyed this and later delighted in dramatizing similar 
conversations. 

The day for the luncheon was set, appropriate invita- 
tions designed and sent out. A host and hostess were 
chosen as well as representatives who were responsible 
for welcoming and introducing the guests. 

The preparation and serving of the dinner supplied 
work for everyone and was a source of much satisfaction. 

The tables, seating two guests and two children, were 
very attractive, each with its own shade of table cloth 
and napkins and a simple centerpiece of harmonizing 
color. The guests appeared to enjoy their entertainment, 
and the children showed that they “would have no need 
to blush should the King summon them to meat.” 


Ple believe 
stimulated 


An English May Festival 
(Continued from Page 139) 
one always comes down with measles or sprains an 
ankle at the eleventh hour. 

Insist on a dress rehearsal giving special attention 
to clean shoes, and colors of socks or stockings. In 
the youthful mind, pastel dress may include dots, stripes, 
and plaids so it is well to check. 

Place a concise list of dances with all chords, runs, 
and pauses on the piano. 

Tack programs on boards the same size for the use 
of dancers. Leave on south sitting ground. 

Place small box on south side of hedge to hold all 


4 For myths see: “Hercules” in A Child’s Book of Myths, 33; 
“Atlanta and Hippomenes,” in ibid., 89: “The Three Gold Apples” in 
A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, 87. 

5 Poulsson, Jn the Child’s World, 59. 

6 Mowry, American Inventions and Inventors, 131-140. 
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small equipment. All articles should be returned to this 


SHAWN 
| As director you may find it helpful to become a clown 
enced or hobby horse or a jester. This enables you to get SCHOOL OF DANCE FOR MEN 
The | around and direct if need be without the audience being One of the primary objects of the School is to 
1, and | cognizant of coaching. make dancing for men an integral part of physical 
er the Hold each girl responsible for returning her own education. Led by Ted Shawn in lecture and demon- 
of his pro perties to definite places. Check the reliability of stration, the School offers summer courses of three, 
your clean-up committee at rehearsal. This includes de- six, and nine weeks starting July 4. Varied program 
ildren nuding of the jack-in-the-greens, folding of costumes, and - of activities available. For further information write 
cheon, na i small properties to office. the School at P.O. Box 87, Lee, Massachusetts. 
terest Musical—A piano and violin are essential to carry 
ad the the music out doors. A cello is optional. 
corded Boughs.—Evergreen or young birch boughs are ef- 
of the fective. There should be two for each dancer and a First Volume of 
urally, sufficient number to cover the jack-in-the-greens. GERMAN FOLK DANCES 
foods, Jack-in-the-greens—Two or three are desirable. The Old and New Dances of North Germany 
S, Og., frame is covered with boughs, a few flowers tucked in. BY PAUL DUNSING 
ous | In reality it is a moving bush. A hoop about three | Music and explicit instructions for 15, dances. $1.75. Mall orders 
flour, feet in diameter, or large enough to allow freedom of Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. Edg. 5672. 
starch, movement, starts the framework. Other hoops narrow 
telling as they near the top. These are then covered with 
ch the chicken wire, a small hole being left for the occupant to TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
hildren observe the surroundings. This opening can be so WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
similar draped with boughs that it will still serve its purpose rs} Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West ™ 
and yet be undiscernible. It should be high enough = Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 4 
invita- to cover an adult person. Canvas straps are placed ui Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws = 
S were across the inside with sufficient headroom for the wearer 
onsible to support the frame on her shoulders. Be careful not po 
to cover the frame with too heavy boughs as it will very O ee = 
applied quickly become too heavy to carry for long. ROCKY TEACHER 
faction, Maypole——The very earliest poles were without rib- 5 
n, were bons. In the program outlined here the white pole was sceiiestnimeenn tena iaiiitiaiemiiine 
e cloth twined with fresh boughs of birch and _ bridlewreath. WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 
onizing Oriental poppies (stems seared over in hot water or with 
inment, matches to keep from wilting) and iris give color 
10 need touches. The top is overhung with boughs. A small Physical Education in 1937 HUGHES 
» shelf dotted with holes for holding flowers and greens was one of our most active 
permits profuse decoration at the top of the pole. This departments. Demand for TEACHE RS 
gives proportion and grace to the pole. women exceeded supply. Ex- AGENCY 
Hedge.—Birch brush cut four to five feet high is cellent college openings for 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
placed in a row from the building to the center of the ee meade ae 
ins — side of the dance area ground to the setting, pro- — 
viding an angle for the piano and obscuring the start of 
tential activities. A narrow board or wire three feet from the TEACHERS AGENCY service 
ys, In ground may be attached to a stake at center south thus = 
stripes, securing the superficially planted hedge. wide 
High-beched Chair—"The chair for the Queen should 
; runs, § be draped with dark velvet. wp oun fon Wor donee 
| Crown.-A simple crown of flowers fashioned with AGENCY, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il 
the use wire by hand is effective. - 
satin pillow on which to lay the crown is ALBERT 1937 po 
al. It is well to pin the crown onto the pillow Teachers’ Agency  <ies doubled. Coaches and teachers 
yths, 33; as baby-sister crown bearers may forget what they are 25 East Jackson Bivd. niu tener ar el ronan Ne 
\pples” in carrying and the crown will slide off. eee ee exhausted early in the season. 
Flower Bouquets ——For the Queen and maid-of-honor y. 
and four attendants. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. for folder today. Nata 
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SUMMER DANCE COURSES 


WITH 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


JUNE 20 TO JULY 1 AUG. 15 TO AUG. 26 
Each course consists of forty hours of intensive class 
work in technique, dance form and composition. 
Tuition — $50 
Enroliment limited 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS 


MUSIC SINGING DRAMA DANCE PAINTING 
349 WEST 86th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
SChuyler 4-1216 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation 
of teachers of physical education, health, 
and recreation leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Physical Education. Compre- 
hensive professional courses are based on a 
broad education in the liberal arts and 
sciences. The college is accredited and co- 
educational. 


For catalog, address 


REGISTRAR, PANZER COLLEGE 
East Orange, New Jersey 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 


For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 

Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44 St. 
Pawtucket, R.I. New York, N.Y. 


Special Sale of Arrows 

—Reconditioned and A Cc H ae Y 
shopworn arrows, 20 to ee Co. 
50% off. Order now = — 
for your spring activity 9191 E. Pine, 
needs. y Tulsa, Okla. 


ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x 13x8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and con- 
vince yourself | it is the most durable made. In requesting a 
quotation, state how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 
SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 
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Hobby Horses.—It may be possible to borrow th 
animals from the English Folk Dance Society or schadh 
that produce annual May fetes. The iron or steg] frames 
are the best but the most expensive. Wooden ones ma 
be roughly carved, attached to a heavy wire frame 
then painted and dressed. Tails that wag by manipula. 
tion of a string add to the sagacity of this May animal 

Sticks—Twelve are needed for the Morris stick denial 
six for each set. They can be made of small dowels 24 
inches long, 34 to 1 inch in diameter. Some dances 


require 36-inch sticks. Paint school colors, Always 
have extras. 


Swords.—The dance calls for sixteen swords, eight fg 
each set. Have plenty of extras of these. They ar 
made of flat wood about 1% inches thick, 36 inches long, 
They must be supple, and the dancers trained to make 
the lock without unnecessary pressure on the swords, 
However, there is the possibility that one will break 
during the performance. A clown or hobby horse might 
burlesque with one over her shoulder and rush to the 
rescue allowing the set to continue with the dance. 


COSTUMES 


Originally, country dancing was enjoyed by mixed 
dancers, whereas the Morris dances were danced only 
by men. Rather than costume some eighty-six girls, we 
decided to let all those dancing as girls wear pastel sport 
dresses, white socks, and white shoes. Those dancing 
as boys wore white dresses, white socks, and white shoes, 
This added to the effect of the patterns and made it 
easier for the girls to find their positions. 


Those representing boys also wore baldrics, charac- 
teristic of the Morris dancers. <A _ baldric consists of 
two strips of color three inches wide which go over the 
shoulders, crossing in front and back and tying at the 
waist on each side. At the spot where they cross in 
front and back a rosette is placed. Ours were made of 
blue cambric with pink cambric rosettes. All the strips 
and rosettes can be prepared quickly with a pair of | 
pinking scissors. Thus the blue baldrics and white 
dresses carried out the school colors as did the sticks, 
which were painted half blue and half white. 

The Morris dancers wore bell-anklets. To make these, 
take a strip of elastic one-half inch wide; sew a hook 
and eye at the ends; sew six different colored pieces of 
ribbon, pointed at the bottom, along the elastic witha 
small bell in the middle of each color. 


The Queen and attendants wore floor length shiny 
rayon Grecian style gowns, girded at the waist with 
corded belts dyed to match. The Queen wore white with 
a high wired lace collar. A train is optional. The Queen, 


having been chosen for her beauty, should let simplicity 
be the keynote. 


Clown suits are needed for the man-on-stilts, jester, 
and balloon sellers. 


The hobby-horse riders wear simple cambric capes that 
reach the waist and fall over the opening of the hors. 


A contrasting hat bearing a plume will complete the 
costume. 
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The Pendulum Swings Back 


(Continued from Page 135) 

real culture of the body, of the mind, of the spirit? If 
we are going to do this, we must provide a wide program 
of activities. The pendulum is swinging back to a varied 
program. Such a program should include story plays, 
singing games, rhythms, dances, games and relays, march- 
ing calisthenics, apparatus, mat work, swimming, the 
fundamentals of all kinds of sports, intramural sports 
and interscholastic competition. 

We must develop skill in our pupils and a desire in 
them to continue physical activity in later life. People 
do the things which they can do well. If you invite some 
one to go out to play golf with you and that person 
cannot play golf, he will not go. If you want people to 
play tennis or swim with you and if they have no skill 
in those lines they will turn you down. The same is true 
in playing bridge or other games, and so we must develop 
skill in our pupils which can be used in many types of 
activities. If we give our boys and girls a varied pro- 
gram such as I have indicated and develop in them 
fundamental skills, we will lay the foundation for whole- 
some recreation. Can you defend your program on sound 
educational principles? Do you teach your pupils the 
values to be gained from each type of work you do? Are 
you making them enthusiastic about physical education? 
Do your pupils have the right spirit? Do your pupils 
have an appreciation of a sound mind in a beautiful 
artistic body? 

In summing up everything I have tried to say, this 
little story comes close to covering the situation. A 
mountaineer in a community where a church and a school 
had recently been erected was asked “How are you 
getting along?” “Well,” he said, “it’s like this—we ain’t 
what we ought to be, we ain’t what we want to be, we 


ain’t what we’s gwine to be, but thank God we ain’t what 
we was.” 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


SUMMER SESSION, 1938 


First Term Second Term 
June 13 to July 18 to 
July 16 August 19 


Regular courses leading to A.B., B.S. in Education, and M.A. 
degrees. Complete program of health and physical education 


courses for men and women arranged to meet major and minor 
requirements for teaching. ‘ 


Modern Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Field House, Athletic Field 
For Bulletin, address 


H. J. ARNOLD, Director Summer Session 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


If You Are Interested in Better 
Health and Longer Life Read 


TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT 


By Dr. Joseph Franklin Montague 
Well Known New York Intestinal Specialist 


$] Cloth,142Pages COLITIS CONSTIPATION 
Illustrated AND MANY OTHER AILMENTS 


The HOME HEALTH LIBRARY, Inc. Rte ver city 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE for WOMEN 


Four-year course leading to the B.S. de- 
gree. Summer session in playground 
theory and practice, campcraft, canoe- 
ing. Swimming pool, extensive playing 


fields, golf course, excellent library in 
Physical Education. 


For Information Address 
Director of Admissions, 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
New Brunswick New Jersey 


222 Beacon St. 


Dwight Posture Model 


With Directions for Using 
Medium weight cardboard figure, jointed at knees 
and elbows, at the junction of head and neck, at the 
shoulder joint and to show dorsal curve and pelvic 
tilt. PRICES: 17 in. size, 50 cents postpaid, $35 a 
hundred. 
Send check or money order—not stamps, to: 


PHILIP C. ASPINWALL 
Boston, Mass. 


NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
Insist upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 


for Label). They equip many Gyms. 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., INC. 
265-273 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


Rhythms for Children. Mary S. Shafer and Mary Morgan 
Mosher. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1938), 48 
pages, $1.25. 

Rhythmical work progressively presented for use in first and 
second grades. Beginning with music for skipping, phrasing, walk- 
ing, and running, and continuing through the various animal in- 
terpretations, the material leads finally to Play Time, Witch Dance, 
and Pumpkin Dance. Descriptions of the dances are also included. 
The introduction and foreword point to the specific and definite 
aims based on physiological and psychological characteristics of 
children of this age period. 


Right Things To Do. Books I, II, and III. Hedwig Alexander 
and Cherrie P. Alexandroff. (Chicago, A. J. Nystrom, 1937), 
45c each. 


Three health and growth activity books which seem to have 
much appeal to children. Some of the children who have used 
these books enjoyed them thoroughly. Coloring, pasting, and cut- 
ting pictures are things which fit into “the activity program.” 
By using pictures which deal with health habits to color, paste, 
and cut, it is hoped that the knowledge of these habits will be- 
come part and parcel of the daily routine. While these books are 
planned for grades one, two, and three, it seems that Book III 
would appeal to pupils in grades four, five, or six as well, if not 
better, than to grade three. A manual of “Teaching Suggestions” 
is included with each of the books. 


The 1938 Edition of 30 Successful Clown Acts. J. W. McVicar. 
(Toronto, Canada: Central Y.M.C.A., 40 College Street, 1938), 
$1.00. 


Those planning circuses, demonstrations, or exhibitions who 
wish some ideas for comedy features will find some very helpful 
suggestions in this mimeographed bulletin. 


State Enabling Legislation for Local Recreation. W.P.A. Tech- 
nical Series. Recreation Circular No. 3. Division of Recreation 
Projects. (Washington, D.C., Works Progress Administration, 
1937). 

Dr. Lindeman and his staff have contributed another interest- 
ing and valuable mimeographed bulletin in the field of recreation. 
Consideration has been given to effective methods of procuring 
enabling grants for local governmental units, and the necessary 
items to be included in a broad enabling act. 


An Educational Program for More Satisfactory Living. (Play 
and Recreation for Children and Adults Series). Caswell M. 
Miles. (Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York, 1937), 116 pages. 


A Guide to the Teaching of Health in the Elementary School. 
Florence C. O’Neill. (Albany, N.Y., University of the State of 
New York, 1937), 72 pages. 

The State Department of New York is adding to its bulletins 
regularly with such fine monographs as these two. Recreation 
departments in the smaller cities and towns, as well as rural 
districts are taxed to the limit to carry programs which will meet 
the needs of the adults. Principles of administration, and methods 
of organization are briefly outlined, and many helpful suggestions 
for programs are included. 

The health education monograph deals entirely with the safety 
‘programs for elementary schools. It is a brief outline with 
emphasis on incorporation of safety into the health program. 

Both monographs will be helpful in their respective fields. 
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